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The Kentucky River Bridge. 


In the Railroad Gazette of Jan. 19 of this year, we gave an 
account of the method devised for erecting this bridge. Since 
that time we have received a series of photographs taken by 
Mr. James Mullen, of Lexington, Ky., showing the appearance 
of the structure at the different stages of its progress. From 
some of these we have had engravings made, the first of which 
is published this week. The others will follow in successive 
weeks. They show very vividly the boldness of this engineer- 
ing project, which, it can now be added, has been carried out 
with entire success, reflecting great credit upon the engineers 
to whose skill the conception and the execution of the work is 
due. 

Those who read the article referred to above will remember 
that the bridge is built across the Kentucky River un the line 
of the Cincinnati Southern Railway, and that the location re- 
garded as the most favorable for crossing that stream was the 
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same as that selected by the late John A. Roebling about 
twenty-three years ago. At this point he made preparations 
for the construction of a railroad suspension bridge of 1,236 ft. 
span crossing the canon of the Kentucky River, which is here 
275 feet deep. The towers for bis bridge were erected, but no 
further progress was made, owing to the financial crash of 
1857. 

As the reasons for adopting the plan proposed by the Bal- 
timore Bridge Company were very fully given in the article 
referred to, no further statement of them need be made now. 
The bridge consists of three spans of 375 feet each, the ends 
of which are supported on two iron towers resting on stone 
piers in the stream. The method of erection was to build out 
one half of each of the shore spans in the form of a cantilever 
and then let it rest on a temporary wooden tower which was 
erected first on the north side of the stream and then removed 
to the south side. The engraving in this number represents 
the north half span just before it reached the temporary 
wooden tower. Next week we will show the progress of this 
span towards the permanent iron tower and on the completion 
of the publication of the series of engravings, we will give a 
further account of the erection of this remarkable structure. 





The President of the Pennsylvania | Railroad on the 
Recent Strikes. 
The following is the letter from President Scott published in 
the September-October number of the North American Re- 
view: 





PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 13, 1877. 
The request that you have done me the honor to make, to 


give you for publication in the North American Review such 
results of my observation and experience during the recent 
disastrous disturbances in this country as may appear to have 
some bearing upon the general interests of the{community, 
finds me absorbed in imperative duties which make it difficult 
for me to comply with your wishes. But the issues and results 
of these ona events are of such importance to the pros- 
perity and happiness of the American people, without distinc- 
toin of class, and to the very existence of our social and political 
institutions, that no one perhaps who happens, through what- 
ever circumstances, to have been brought into immediate con- 
tact with these events, should allow any personal considera- 
tions to restrain him, when the proper occasion is presented, 
from expressing his candid and deliberate views in regard to 
them. I therefore take pleasure in giving you the following 
statement. which must be taken for what it is worth by the 
thoughtful readers of the North American Review, and my 
hope is that it may be found of some use in helping the public 
in — country to form just and practical conclusions on the 
subject : 
| On the 16th of July it became known that the firemen and 
| freight brakemen of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad were on a 
| strike at Martinsburg, W. Va., and that no freight trains were 
allowed to pass that ye in either direction. This proved to 
| be the beginning of a movement which spread with great 





| rapidity from New York to Kansas, and from Michigan to 
| Texas, which had placed an embargo on the entire freight 
| traffic of more than twenty thousand miles of railway, put pas- 
| senger travel and the movement of the United States mails at 
| the mercy of a mob, subjected great commercial centres like 

dient disturbance of all their 


' Chicago and St. Louis to the vi 








ity of passion, played upon by designing and mischievous 
leaders, can explain the destruction of vast quantities of rail- 
road equipment absolutely necessary to the transaction of its 
business, by men whose complaint was that the business done 
by the full equipment in possession of the railways did not 
pay them sufficient compensation for their labor. During the 
greater part of our century of national existence we have 
enjoyed such unbroken prosperity that we had perhaps come 
to expect exemption from many of the worst problems which 
erplex other and older civilization. The vast area of public 
and open to cultivation and settlement had steadily drained 
off not only our own surplus population, but that of other 
countries, and the rapid extension of our railway system, by 
| furnishing markets for the productions of all parts of the 
| country, had increased the national wealth and built up a 
| general prosperity. But for the civil war this state of thin 
| might have continued to exist; but the waste of human life 
| and the destruction of property which accompanied that war, 
the loss of real productive power, and the creation of large 
| debts, national, state and municipal, involving heavy taxation 
| to meet them, have entailed burdens upon us which were 
| lightly felt during the feverish excitement of the civil conflict, 
| but the weight of which became suddenly onerous and al- 
| most intolerable when the financial condition of the country 
| Was so seriously disturbed by the panic of 1873. In a few 
hours the credit upon which the fabric of our apparent pros- 
verity rested was almost entirely destroyed, the capital which 
ad been fairly lent to all enterprises offering even a show of 
prospective pr fit was suddenly fwithdrawn. Since that time 
the country has been obliged to meet its debts, not by renew- 





| als but by actual payments from its resources. 
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THE KENTUCKY RIVER BRIDGE: 


Northern Span Just before Reaching Temporary Wooden Pier. 


business relations, and made the great manufacturing city of 
Pittsburgh for twenty-four hours such a scene of riot, arson 
and bloodshed as can never be erased from the memory of its 
people. In Baltimore, Reading, Scranton. Cleveland, Indianap- 
olis, Fort Wayne, Columbus, Cincinnati, Louisville, and mary 
points in New York and New Jersey the laws were set at defi- 
ance, the property of the various railway companies seized, in- 
jured, or destroyed, the civil authorities overpowered or over- 
awed, and in many cases compelled to call upon the military 
power of the States to protect persons and property. This call 
could not in all cases be fully met. The Governors of West 
Virginia, Maryiand and Pennsylvania acted with great prompt- 
ness, but found the military organizations of their States, 
although very efficient for the suppression of any ordinary out- 
break, unable to suppress what rapidly grew from a riot to an 
insurrection, and were compelled to invoke the aid of the 
United States government. To this the President at once re- 
sponded to the extent of the force at his command, and the 
presence of detachments of the regular army and navy hastily 
gathered from all quarters and hurried to the points most seri- 
ously threatened aided largely in securing the comparative 
quiet which now prevails within the borders of those States. 
Had i° not been, however, that in many communities the mu 

nicipal authorities acted with great nerve and efficiency, and 
were supported by organizations of citizens, and by a public 
sentiment determined to maintain law and order at avy cost, 
the troubles to be encountered would no doubt have been much 
more serious. 

I do not wish, and happily it is not necessary, to fill your 
pages with the mere recital of the distressing cases of violence 
and outrage which marked the course of these rio's unexam- 
pled in American history. Suffice it to say that the conduct 
of the rioters 1s entirely inconsistent with the idea that this 
movement could have been directed by serious, right-minded 
men bent on improving the condition of the laboring classes. 
How wages could be improved by destroying property, the ex- 
istence of which alone made the payment ofany wages at all 
‘possible, it is difficult to understand. Nothing but the insan- 





Every important industry in the country has been com- 
pelled to practice the closest and most rigid economies in or- 
der to escape marketing its products at an absolute loss. The 
cotton and woollen mills of New England, the furnaces and 
mines of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, 
have all passed through the same experience and have the 
same story to tell. The capital which communist orators so 
eloquently denounce has yielded such scant returns as the 
men who pretend to dictate the scale of adequate wages for 
labor would regard with disdain. In every manufacturing 
state inthe country it is perfectly well known that many es- 
tablishments have been kept in operation simply that the men 
might be employed. This has been done often without one 
iota of profit to the owners. During the last winter the large 
rolling-mills in Pennsylvania must have been closed, and 
thousands of laboring men reduced to idleness, and possibly 
want, had not the railroads—which, during the recent mad- 
ness that swept over the country, were selected for mob vio- 
leuce and opprobrium—come toe their relief by anticipating 
their wants and by giving orders for rails months in advance 
of their actual requirements. Political economists may object 
that it was not anactof charity in which great corporations 
had any right to indulge, but itis certain that without this 
thousands oflaboring men in the State of Pennsylvania alone 
would have suffered severely. Not only this, but in order to 
aid the industries which are now so much depressed, and to 
enable manufacturers to contiaue business and thus keep their 
men steadily employed, the railways of the country bave re- 
duced their local freight charges to the lowest point ever 
known, and have moved the heavy materials used in making 
iron, steel, glass and other products at rates barely above the 
actual cost of transportation; and yet, by a curiously inverted 
pore of reasoning, the course thus pursued by the railways 
1as been most bitterly denounced by the self-constituted 
mouthpieces of the very classes which have alone profited by 
it. 

It is safe to assert that so far as the special class of railway 





employes, firemen and freight brakemen is concerned, there 
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are, perhaps, but few railway companies in the United States 
which are not to-day employing a force of train hands larger 
than their actual business requires. With the falling off of 
revenue from traffic, the question was presented at once to 
railway managers whether the force employed on the lines 
should be reduced to that actually necessary for the work to 
be done, in which case greater compensation might have been 
paid to the men so retained, while others equally deserving 
must have been turned adrift, or whether it would not be both 
wiser and kinder to retain as many men as possible in the ser- 
vice, by so allotting the work as to permit all to earn a sum, 
smaller indeed than in the past, yet it was hoped sufficient to 
support themselves and their families during the severe period 
of depression, to the near close of which railway managers, in 
common with all the business men of the country, perhaps too 
confidently looked forward. This course, as I have said, may 
be condemned by the hard rules of political economy. The ex- 
perience of the past few weeks seems to show that it has com- 
mended itself as little to those whom it was intended to relieve, 
and to whom alone, if anybody, it has been beneficial. 

It must not for a moment, however, be understood that the 
greatest portion, or indeed any considerable portion, of the 
outrages upon life and property which have disgraced our re- 
cent history were actually committed by railway employes. It 
is not true that the majority, or even any large portion, of these 
men have been disloyal to the trust reposed in them. Probably 
ninety per cent. of the men on all the important lines of the 
country where strikes occurred were faithful to their duties, 
and either remained at work or stood ready to resume it as soon 
as they were relieved from the actual intimidation to which 
they were subjected by the rioters and their leaders. It was 
the dissatistied element—which exists in that branch of indus- 
try as in all others—which perpetrated or allowed the perpetra- 
tion of most of the overt acts of violence, such as stopping trains, 
forcing men therefrom, uncoupling cars, disconnecting engines, 
and other lawless doings of the kind, and which made itself 
amenable also to the charge of directly attacking the interests 
of the government and society at large as well as of the railway 
companies. As General Huribut, of Illinois, so forcibly ex- 
presses it, in a jeeee recently published, “they permitted 
themselves to be the nucleus around which the idle, vicious 
and criminal element could gather. Reinforced by these dark 
and disreputable allies they destroyed property, stopped com- 
merce, deran the mails, burned great public buildings, 
broke up tracks, and thus paralyzed the natural circulation 
of the commonwealth.’ It is in the menace to the general in- 
terests of society involved in these disturbances that the real 
gravity of the situation with which this country is now called 
to deat exists. ‘* The railroad system is to-day a supreme ne- 
cessity to maintain life, furnish ready markets, and to bring 
about the enormous interchange of products which makes the 
countryone. Stop it, and in ten days many parts of the coun- 
try would near the starvation point. and within a month there 
would be no hamlet in the vast territory drained by these chan- 
nels, but would feel to the core of its business the effects of the 
stoppage of this regular and usual circulation.” 

The enormous mechanical changes and progress of the past 
century have brought about a complete revolution. so gradual 
that perbaps it has not been generally 5 in the 
very condition of things in the United States. The water 
lines, which, at the date of the framing of the constitution, 
werg our important channels of internal commerce, have been 
almost superseded by the new iron highways. Upon these is 
borne a traffic so essentially national, so closely interwoven 
with the interests not only of our own, but other countries, 
that it demands the m st efficient and speedy protection against 
all unlawful interference. Grain and other agricultural pro- 
ducts of Iowa, Minnesota and Illinois, the woo!, wine and bul- 
lion of California, Nevada and Utah, the cotton and other pro- 
ducts of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee are 
largely carried over the railways to New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and other Atlantic cities, much of it for 
transhipment to Europe, while in return the manufacturers of 
New England and the Middle States, with our importations 
from the various countries of the world, the basis of our national 
customs revenne, reach by the same railways all parts of the 
great West and South. Certainly this reat inland commerce, 
both in tonnage and value, is of such vast proportions, and re- 
quires for its successful management such absolute and unin- 
terrupted freedom of movement, that the public to which the 
traffic belongs is entitled to instant and effective protection 
against all violent interruption, in the first place, from the 
proper local authorities and the state itself, and in addition 
thereto, when their force is found inadequate, as it has been 
found in so many cases during the recent troubles, from the 
government of the United States. 
~ It is well known that the government uses the railway lines of 
the country both as postal and military highways, in such form 
as its interests may require. The constitution of the United 
State impos*s upon the government the duty of thoroughly 
protecting inter-State commerce. When it is considered that 
the stock and bondholders cf the various railway companies 
whenever the interests of the government required it, paid 
taxes upon their coupons, their dividends and their gross re- 
ceipts, that they — met every call made by the federal 
authorities, and that the entire nee of the various lines 
was often placed at the disposal of the government for the 
prompt movement of the national forces and their supplies to 
the exclusion often of other and more profitable traftic, it would 
seem but a matter of equity that the government should insure 
such protection to these railways as would preserve their use- 
fulness and keep them always in condition to render similar 
services when they may be required. But over and beyond 
such considerations as these the absolute dependence of the 
whole community upon this great system of railways for almost 
its very existence as a civilized body would seem to impose 
upon the federal government in the last resort the supreme 
duty of preventing any lawless and violent interference with 
the regular and certain operation of every railway in the United 
States. This insurrection, which extended through fourteen 
States, and in many cases successfully defied the local authori- 
ties, presents a state of facts almost as serious as that which 
prevailed at the outbreak of the civil war. Unless our own ex- 
perience is to differ entirely from other countries—and it is not 
easy to see why it should, with the increasing population of 
our large cities and business centres, and the inevitable assem- 
blage at such points of the vicious and evil-disposed—the late 
troubles may be but the prelude to other manifestations of mob 
violence, with this added peril, that now, for the first time in 
American history has an organized mob learned its power to 
terrorize the law-abiding citizens of great communities. With 
our recent experience before us, 1t is believed that no thought- 
ful man can argue in favor of delay by the proper authorities 
in dealing with lawless and riotous assemblages. Delay sim- 
ply leads to destruction of property, and may lead in the end to 
the destruction of life. The force used to repress such assem- 
blages should be as prompt in its manifestation as the evil 
with which it deals. The interests concerned are too grave to 
admit ot delay. The raising of the black flag and the stop- 
page of all vessels on the great lakes and on the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers would not produce one tithe ot the damage to 
the whole country that has resulted from the recent stoppage 
of the great trunk lines. The burning of the vessels and their 
cargoes in these waters would raise a storm of wrath which no 
mob would dare to face, and would be visited by the United 
States Government under existing laws with most exem- 
plary punishment. But what distinctions can be established 
between such acrime andthe hideous destruction at Pitts- 
burgh of over eighteen hundred cars laden with the products 
of the various States, together with the engines ready to move 





them to their destination, and the station buildings and ma- 
chine shops that were absolutely essential to their proper care 
and movement, and which, with other like doings, resulted in 
the stoppage of all commerce and business relations between 
the States, not only on one highway, but on many important 
lines, through the concerted action of the mob and 1ts leaders ? 
In the city of Pittsburgh much human life and many private 
dwellings and other property were sacriticed as the result of 
mob violence; indeed, it is almost a marvel that a large por- 
tion of that city was not destroyed by fire. Only the prevail- 
ing direction of the wind averted greater and more general 
disaster. 

The authority of the United States, now potent to protect 
commerce moving upon the waters, should be equally potent 
when the same commerce is exposed to greater peril upon land. 
This brings us, then, to the practical question : In what shape 
can this protection be put so as to be extended most efficiently 
and with the least delay? The present regulations all favor, 
unintentionally, the rioters and the mob. In the first place, 
the mayor ot a city must exhaust his power, the sheriff of the 
county must essay his strength ; then, while precious time 1s 
expending—for a mob constantly attracts dangerous element 
and grows with impunity and success—the governor of the 
State must be called upon by the sheriff of a county. If the 
State happens to have an effective military organization, which 
at the present time is the case in perhaps not more than five 
out of the thirty-seven States of the Union, the governor can 
call out the military forces and suppress the riot. If the State 
has no such organization, or if the military forces of the State 
prove inadequate to the emergency, the governor is paralyzed 
and must oa upon the United States for assistance. If the 
authorities of any State should, for any cause, fail or refuse to 
call upon the United States Government, what possible rem- 
edy or protection is left to life and_ property within the limits 
of that commonwealth? It can readily be seen what frightful 
possibilities of mischief are afforded by the necessarily long 
interval which must elapse in the present state of our laws 
before the Federal 


authority can intervene in cases 
where its intervention is most imperative. In fact, 
as our recent experience has shown, the only _ roads 
which could procure prompt protection and _  im- 


munity from interference were thoge whose misfortunes had 
made them bankrupt and placed them in the direct custody of 
receivers appointed by the United States courts. ‘To the aid of 
these roads the United States marshal could call United States 
troops, and no rioter dared to resist the power represented by 
the small but admirably-disciplined detachments quartered 
near the scenes of the recent troubles. It will hardly be con- 
tended that the railway companies must become bankrupt in 
order to make secure the uninterrupted movement of traffic 
over their lines, or to entitle them to the efficient protection of 
the United States government. If a bondholder or other credi- 
tor is entitled to the protection of the federal courts to prevent 
the threatened impairment of the value of a property through 
legal proceedings, he certainly should not be left without 
remedy against lawless violence, which has actually destroyed 
the security for his investment, and has, as at Pittsburgh, con- 
verted millions of dollars into scrap-iron and ashes. e laws 
which give the federal courts the summary process of injunc- 
tion to restrain so comparatively trifling a wrong as an infringe- 
ment of a patent right certainly must have been intended or 
ought to give the United states authority to prevent a wrong- 
doing which not only destroys a particular road, but also para- 
lyzes the entire commerce of the country and wastes the na- 
tional wealth. 

It surely may be hoped that at the approaching session of 
Congress the earnest, unprejudiced and patriotic men of both 
houses wil] discuss this grave subject independently of party 
lines, and with the united resolve to secure equity to all inter- 
ests and to take all necessary measures to secure protection to 
life and property and the impartial enforcement of the laws, 
including the guarantee to every man of the right to work for 
such compensation as he may agree upon with other men, free 
from interference or intimidation. The able iawyers of the 
Senate and Honse will perhaps frame a law which will give to 
the owners of every highway carrying interstate commerce, 
whethr by land or water, 1n which citizens of different States 
are interested, or carrying the United States mails or other 
Government property, the right to appear by petition properly 
verified before the tribunals of the United States, in order to 
show that the movement of such traffic has been interfered 
with by unlawful combinations, by threats or by violence, and 
which upon such showing will give these tribunals the right, 
when necessary, to call upon the United States in the form now 
authorized by law to enforce their process by arresting the 
rioters and the suppression of all such unlawful »ombinations. 

The magnitude of the evil to be met and dealt with can 
hardly be overstated. The remedy to be provided should be 
equally prompt and effective. It must be discussed and adopt- 
ed 1n the interest of the whole country and not of any particu- 
lar class, for the interests of all classes of our citizens are the 
same in the maintenance of domestic peace and civil order. 
But to no one class in the community is an absolute assurance 
of peace so important as to the men who have no capital ,but 
their labor. When the accumulations of lator a e put in peril 
by lawlessness, capital may always protect itself by suspending 
the enterprises which give labor its value and insure it its re- 
ward. Anarchy not only deprives the laboring man of his 
present subsistence, but puts in jeopardy all his hopes of im 
provement for his own future and the future of his family. My 
own railway experience, extending over a period of thirty 
years, leads me to believe that the managers of American rail- 
ways in general may fearlessly appeal to their past relations 
with the faithful among their employes to prove that they at 
least have always endeavored to treat the interests of em 
ployers and employed as identical, and have never failed to 
take into prompt and respectful consideration every grievance 
which bas been fairly and promptly presented tothem. J am 
sure that it has been the purpose of the company with which I 
am connected to at all times pay its employes the best com- 
pensation that the business of the country would warrant, and 
I have no doubt that this will be the policy of the company for 
ull future time, as it is founded on sound business principles 
no less than upon the instincts of humanity. 

Tuomas A. Scorr. 
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The Safety Valve and Whistle. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I wonder if it ever occurs to any one how much steam is 
wasted at the safety valve and the whistle of a locomotive. If 
it requires from 100 to 120 pounds pressure to the inch to ena- 
ble an engine to perform its daily task, and the safety valve is 
set to blow off at 150 pounds, it would seem this ought to give 
the engineer and fireman ample latitude to enable them to so 
adjust the ash-pan dampers and door of tke furnace that steam 
would rarely escape at the safety valve. 

As to the whistle, a simple toot or two occasionally in cases 
of emergency to warn some one from the track, or as a sigoal 
for the brakes, would seem to be the only legitimate use of 
steam in the way of whistles. 

And yet of the twenty or more trains which daily pass my 
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residence I notice that nearly half of them make a regular 
practice of blowing their whistles some twenty rods: at a time, 
and some half-dozen times within as mavy miles;.and their 
safety valves seem to be at work also much of the time: Tk 
would be interesting to know exactly what per cemt- of the fuel. 
is wasted in this way. 

If their coal bunks upon their tenders were so made ae to let 
a bushel of coal drop upon the track every ten miles of their 
progress, the waste would then become so manifest, no doubt. 
that it would be attended to at once. 

If one train can be rum without the use of the safety valve or: 
whistle, another one can be so run, with the exercise of an: 
equal care and vigilance on the part of the engineer and fire-- 
man. 

This matter of waste at the safety valve and whistle seems to 
rest entirely with the men upon the foot-board of the engine ; 
and as they prize their good. standing as engineers and fire- 
men, they should attend to it. ¥. G. W. 








Coal Dust as Fuel—The Anthracite Fuel Company’s 
Works. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The Anthracite Fuel Company, of Rondont, N. Y., has es- 
tablished at the Hudson River terminus of the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal a great manufactory for the utilization of the 
dust or “culm” of anthracite coal, a material which accumu- 
lates in enormous quantities wherever there are coal breakers. 
This culm is nearly all pure coal, but in such form that it can- 
not be utilized by any ordinary means, for it will not burn im 
an ordinary furnace. We have heretofore given some account 
of experiments made on the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad! 
for burning it in locomotive fire-boxes by a special apparatus: 
for feeding the fire; but the Anthracite Fuel Company’s process: 
prepares it in form for genera) consumption in ordinary fur- 
naces, by a process which will be descrioed below, an oppor- 
tunity having been given for its examimation to party of in- 
vited guests last week, by the managers of the company. 

The works are situated at Port Ewen, on the Hudson, one 
mile below the mouth of Rondout Creek, on a dock 600 feet 
long by 110 feet wide, entirely surrounded by water, thus af- 
fording a water frontage of nearly 1,500 feet, and giving un- 
usual facilities for manufacture and shipping. A Corliss 
engine of 200 horse power moves the machinery. The process 
is simple and entirely automatic. 

The anthracite coal dust or ‘“‘culm” is brought by boats via 
Delawase & Hudson Canal from the breakers at Honesdale and. 
the mines at Carbondale. The breakers at Rondout also sup- 
ply a large quantity. The boats are brought to the river side: 
of the dock, where the dust is raised by an elevator to the 
height of sixty feet and distributed by chutes to the culm re- 
ceivers, which have a capacity of 260 tons each and are situated 
at either end of a building of heavy yellow pine 72 ft. long by, 
24 ft. wide. 

Between the two is the “ pitch” receiver, with a capacity of 
141) tons. This pitch is the material used in fusion with the 
dust and is the result of the severe distillation of coal tar. In 
other words, it is the bitumen of soft coal. Commercially it is 
known as “ fuel pitch” and is largely used in Europe, whither 
large quantities have been exported by Messrs. Page, Kidder 
& Fletcher, of the Palisade Chemical Works, of No. 10 Warren 
street, New York, who supply this company. 

From the bottom of each receiver the culm passes through a 
chute and is fed automatically into a screw conveyer, which 
moves it forward to the point of its union with the pitch, the 
exact proportion of which is regulated by an ingenious feed 
arrangement so adjusted that no matter what speed of produc- 
tion is obtained the proportion (nine parts of culm to one of 
pitch) will be observed. It is also capable of speedy readjust- 
ment to meet any change in the condition or volume of the 
materials themselves. 

The pitch is reduced to a state of fineness equal to that of pea 
coal and smaller, by meaas of a system of crushers with prison- 
shaped teeth, it being a peculiarity of this eccentric material 
that it will disintegrate under concussion even when too plas- 
tic to resist heavy pressure. After crushing it is promptly taken 
off by automatic “ feeds,” as if allowed to stand any length of 
time, it will solidify under either pressure or a higher tempera- 
ture. The pitch and culm come together at the inner end of a 
dry mixer and are thoroughly mixed in that state before fusion, 
The material is then taken up by the machine elevator and 
dumped through the machine chute into the fusing cylinder, 
the bottom of which, in position, covers a segment of the 
molding table. In the centre of the machine room, between 
the two systems, stands an upright tubular boiler of 25-horse 
power.. The boiler sends its steam into a dryer on top, where 
its temperature is increased to 375 or 400 degrees, and it is 
then passed through a Bulkley super-heater, where it is heated 
up to 575 or 600 degrees. It is then distributed by pipes, 
covered with mineral wool as an insulator, to the fusing 
cylinders of the two machines, where through heavy cast-iron 
nipples, controlled by valves specially constructed to resist 
the severe effects of very hot steam, it is applied to the 
materials, which results in the complete liquefaction of 
the pitch and in its thorough fusion with and absorption 
by the coal dust. At the bottom of the mixer the ma- 
terial is forced into the pockets of the mold table, a large hori- 
zontal wheel, moving at the speed of 2% revolutions per 
minute, and containing ten molds or pockets, 6X 10x44 inches, 
at the bottom of each of which is a moving piston or “‘ plunger.” 
As the molds are filled the pistons pass over a movable incline, 
capped for a wearing surface with chrome steel of a very fine 
grain, selected with special reference to resisting frictional 
wear, and also affording great tensile strength. This incline 
rests on a lever which runs through to the centre of the ma- 
chine, and is there held in suspension by a heavy rod, which 
is itself held at the top of the machine by four heavy rubber 
springs ten inches in diameter, thus securing what has 
& long been sought, a system of adjustable pressure; for 
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no matter what the consistency of the material, these 
springs will yield to the point desired to allow the pas- 
sage of the pistons. Great risk of breakage is thereby obviated. 
A pressure of 30,000 Ibs. is thus safely secured. As the pistons 
pass over the inchne, they press upward against the pressure 
plate, the wearing surface of which is lined with a fine grade 
of Black Diamond steel. This gives them their shape and 
solidity, and the operation of filling and pressing is continuous. 
As the molds emerge from under the pressure plate the pis- 
tons suddenly move up another incline which brings the 
blocks of coal flush with the surface of the molding table, 
from which they are speedily swept off by a movable bar on to 
a carrier composed of the endless positive transmission chain 
made by the Ewart Manufacturing Co., of Chicago. This car- 
rier, 65 ft. long, delivers its load in regular order at the side of 
the dock, where it falls into the hands of men, four at each 
belt, who at once stuw it, in regular tiers, on board the boats. 
The blocks of coal are brick-shaped, weigh about 14 Ibs. each, 
and are hard enough to handle and stow when they emerge 
from the table. 

The process is thus automatic ard continuous, without the 
intervention of any labor in handling material, from the time 
the culm is taken out of the boats by the elevator on one side 
of the dock until the manufactured product is delivered into a 
boat on the other side. 

A ton of this material will stow into 30 cubic feet of space; 
the ordinary storage capacity of coal being from 40 to 45 cubic 
feet. 

The capacity of the works is 250 tons a day running double 
time, and it is expected that the production for 1877 will 
amount to 40,000 tons. 4 

After the inspection of the works a special train took the 
visitors 41 miles out on the Ulster & Delaware Railroad into 
the heart of the Catskills. The locomotive burned the ‘“‘an- 
thracite fuel” manufactured at the works, and the run was 
made in 64 minutes, reaching a point 2,000 feet above the place 
of starting. Four miles of this road have a grade of 150 ft. to 
the mile. 

The advantage of such a manufacture is that it utilizes what 
has been hitherto useless, though mined, brought to the sur- 
face and in many cases transported some distence, at as great 
expense as accompanies the production of the larger and sala- 
ble,coal. During the years that the anthracite mines have 
been opened, enormuus quantities of this material have accu- 
mulated, often being very much in the way. It is not probable 
that all these accumulations are now in condition to be used in 
this manufacture, but vast quantities of it can be; and if only 
the yearly accumulations are utilized, it will be a substantial 
addition to the available fuel production, without any increase 
in the work of mining. 





American Locomotives as They Appear to Australian 
Eyes. 





A correspondent kindly sends us the following article from 
the Melbourne Age of July 21: 


On the recommendation of the Engineer-in-Chief, the Vic- 
torian Goverriment recently sent to America for a pair of loco- 
motives similar in construction to those in general use on the 
American railroads and combining all the latest improve- 
ments. An order was sent to the establishment of Rogers & 
Paterson, New York [sic], one of the most extensive works in 
the States for the manufacture of locomotives, and the ma- 
chinery recently arrived. Both —— are to be fitted up at 
the Williamstown workshops, under the supervision of a 
mechanic sent out specially by the manufacturer. The erec- 
tion of one of these was so far completed as to allow of steam 
being generated in the boiler for the first time yesterday, and 
an opportunity was afforded a number of persons of seeing the 
locomotive outside of the shed; although it was not quite ready 
to be set in motion. The appearance of the locomotive is 
totally different to the English make, being more showy. Most 
of the working parts are more exposed, and, as they are pol- 
ished and painted off in various colors, they appear very at- 
tractive. ‘The locomotive is purely of the American style, 
with outside cylinders and steam-chest on top. The valves are 
worked by a rocking shaft, with eccentrics from the drivin 
axle. The diameter of the cylinders is 17 in. and the stroke 
in. The driving-wheels are five feet high, four coupled. 
The fore part of the engine rests on a bogie truck, in 
which the principles of no less than six inventions 
are combined. The bogie wheels are made entirely 
of chilled cast iron, and the bogie truck is considered 
t> be thoroughly. perfect in mechanism, and as good an 
adaptati.n of the principle as could be desired. The driving- 
wheels are made of cast iron bound with steel tires 24 in. 
thick, the spokes bang aete hollow, so that the engine might 
not be too heavy. The boiler is so constructed that either 
wood or coal may be burnt in it. The fire-box is made of 
steel and the tubes of wrought iron. In the English-made 
locomotives the tire-boxes are made of copper and the tubes of 
brass. The working parts of the engines, such as the pumps, 
the injectors, mountings and fittings, are of entirely different 
patterns to those in English locomotives. The total weight of 
the engine is about thirty tons. The driver's shed is a really 
handsome structure. It is made of beautifully polished walnut, 
and is ornately finished. This addition to the locomotive 
forms one of i's most attractive features, the contrast with the 


miserable, dirty-looking covers on the locomotives 
now on our lines being very striking. It is said 
that the walnut is not introduced for the purpose of 


ornamentation, although there can be no doubt as 
to its being a great improvement, but simply because it is as 
cheap as pine, where the engines are constructed, and because 
it 1s less liable 10 the accumulation of dirt. The tender is of 
very light construction indeed, being mounted on a wooden 
frame. It 1s supported on double bogie wheels, smaller and 
lighter than those which bear the weight of the forepart of the 
engine. In addition to the steam-chest a sand-box made in 
the shape of a dome is fixed on the top of the boiler, and the 
sand is conducted to the wheels by small pipes. As most of 
the American railroads are not fenced in, one of. the most 
necessary adjuncts to the forepart of the locomotive is 
a strong reflecting lamp, for night traveling, and 
one of the very latest make in use there has been forward- 
ed with the engine. It is of immense size, being two feet 
wide, three and a half feet hgh, and two feet deep, and is 

laced on a projecting platform at the bottom of the smoke 

nnel. The glass in front is two feet in diameter, and the re- 
flector 1s formed in the shape of a parabole. This reflector is 
composed of copper, with the face silver-plated. A circular 
kerosene burner is set in the extreme end of the parabole, and 
it is said that when itis lighted up a strong flood of light is 
shown a distance of a quarter ofa mile away. What a glori- 





ous transformation from the dusky lamps now fixed on our 
trains, which only serve, by the feebleness of their rays, to in- 
crease the surrounding gloom, shsding objects which would 
otherwise be quite discernible. The only object for which 
these lamps can be useful is that of showing the unwary 
traveler or tne vigilant gateman the approach of the hissing 
monster which defies all impediments to its onward progress. 
But with the lamps patented by J. A. Williams, of Utica, 
N. Y¥., quite a different effect will be produced, as, 
pd the brilliancy and power of the light which it 
throws forth, any driver with a good night eye, as it is 
termed, will be able to see any obstruction on the line long 
before he comes to it. The lamp in question displays splendid 
workmanship, and is well worthy of inspection. Should it 
prove the great success which 1s anticipated of it, there is 
every likelibood of its being brought into general use here. 
On the corners of the front of the engine there is an apparatus 
for displaying signal flags, but as these are not sate on our 
lines the fixings will be removed after they have been kept on 
for a short time, soas to‘ show the people of the colony the 
latest notions emanating from the inventive mind of the Yan- 
kee. The total cost of the two engines was 18,800 dollars, but to 
this amount was added 1,638 dollars 27 cents under the head of 
charges, and £370 for freight. This would make the total 
cost of the two engines landed at the Williamstown shops 
about £4,625, and to this will have to be added the cost of erec- 
tion, which will not be very considerable. The officers of the 
department are not prepared at present to offer any opinion as 
to whether these locomotives will be of any greater advan- 
tage than those made according to English patterns; but as 
the one just fitted up will have a fair tria] in a week or so, they 
will be then able to form a conclusion. We understand that it 
is contemplated to run the locomotive with a passenger train 
for the first time to the opening of the Colac Railway. 
RAILROAD LAW. 

Putting Passengers Off the Oars. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio, in a recent casein which the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad Company was con- 
cerned, has ruled as follows upon the right to turn passengers 
out of cars for the non-payment of fare : 

It oer that the rates of fare fixed by the company, and 
which by its established rules it was made the duty of the con- 
ductor to demand, were higher than those allowed by law. The 
plaintiff tendered what he claimed to be, and what was ulti- 
mately held to be, the legal rates, and, upon refusal to pay 
more, was ejected from the cars, but without any rudeness or 
unnecessary violence. It also appeared that the plaintiff, at 
the time he took passage, knew the established rates, and ex- 
pected to be ejected from the cars, intending to bring an ac- 
tion for such ejection in order to test the right of the company 
to charge the established rates. It was held that the plaintiff 
was only entitled to compensatory damages, and that it was 
competent for the company, for the purpose of mitigating dam- 
ages or preventing the recovery of exemplary damages, to give 
in evidence subsequent declarations of the plaintiff, tending to 
prove that his object in taking passage on the cars was to 
make money by bringing suit against the company for demand- 
ing or receiving their established rates of fare. 


The Proposed Constitution of Georgia on Railroads. 

The constitution prepared for the State of Georgia by the 
recent convention, which has still to be voted on by the people, 
contains the following articles relating to railroads: 

Art. 1, Section 3, Par. 3. No grant of special privileges or 
immunities shall be revoked, except in such manner as to work 
no injustice to the corporators or creditors of the incorpora- 
tion. 

Art. 3, Section 7, Par. 18. The General Assembly shall have 
no power to grant corporate powers and privileges to private 
companies, a banking, insurance, railroad, canal, naviga- 
tion, express and telegraph companies; nor to make or change 
election precincts; nor to establish bridges or ferries; nor to 
change names or legitimatize children; but it shall prescribe 
by law the manner in which such powers shall be exercised by 
the courts. 

Art. 3, Section 7, Par. 20. The General Assembly shall not 
authorize the construction of any street passenger railway 
within the limits of any incorporated town or city without the 
consent of the corporate authorities. 

Art. 4, Section 2, Par. 1. The power and authority of reg- 
ulating railroad freight and passenger tariffs, preventing unjust 
discriminations, and requiring reasonable and just rates of 
freight and passenger tariffs, are hereby conferred upon the 
General Assembly, whose duty it shall be to pass laws, from 
time to time, to regulate freight and passenger tariffs, to pro- 
hibit unjust discriminations on the various railroads of this 
State, and to prohibit said roads from charging other than just 
= reasonable rates, and enforce the same by adequate penal- 
ies. 

Par. 2. The exercise of the right of eminent domain shall 
never be abridged, nor so construed as to prevent the General 
Assembly from taking the property and franchises of incorpo- 
rated companies, and subjecting them to public use, the same 
as the property of individuals ; and the exercise of the police 
power of the State shall never be abridged, nor »o construed as 
to permit corporations to conduct their business in such man- 
ner as to infringe the equal rights of individuals, or the gen- 
eral well being of the State. 

Par. 3. Tbe General Assembly shall not remit the forfeiture 
of the charter of any corporation now existing, nor alter or 
amend the same, nor pass any other general or special law, for 
the benefit of said corporation, except upon the condition that 
such corporation shall thereafter hold its charter subject to the 
provisions of this constitution; and every amendment of any 
charter of any corporation in this State, or any special law for 
its benefit, accepted thereby, shal] operate as a novation of 
said char'er and shall bring the same under the provisions of 
this constitution; Provided, That this section shall not extend 
to any amendment for the purpose of allowing any existin 
road to take stock in or aid in the building of any branch road. 

Par. 4. The General Assembly of this State shall have no 
power to authorize any corporation to buy shares, or stock, in 
any other corporation in this State, or elsewhere, or to make 
any contract or agreement whatever, with any such corpora- 
tion, which may have the effect, or be intended to have the 
effect, to defeat or lessen competition, or to encourage monop- 
oly; and all such contracts and agreements shall be filegal and 
void. 

Par. 5. No railroad company shall give, or pay, any rebate, 
or bonus in the nature thereof, directly or indirectly, or do any 
act to mislead or deceive the public as to the real rates 
charged or received for freights or passage, and any such pay- 
ments shall be illegai and void; and these prohibitions shall 
be enforced by suitable penalties. 

Par. 6. No provision of this article shall be deemed, held or 
taken to impair the obligation of any contract heretofore made 
by the State of Georgia. 

Par. 7. The General Assembly shall enforce the provisions of 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

Art. 7, Section 5, Par. 1. The credit of the State shall not be 
pledged or loaned to any individual, company, corporation or 
association, and the State shall not become a joint owner or 
stockholder in any company, association or corporation. 

Art. 7, Section 6, Par. 1. The Genera] Assembly shall not au- 
thorize any county, municipal corporation or politica] division 
of this State to become a stockholder in any company, corpora- 
tion or association, or to appropriate any money for or to loan 








its credit to any corporation, company, association, institution ° 


or individual, except for purely charitable purposes. This re- 
striction shall not operate to prevent the support of schools by 
municipal corporations within their respective limits: Provid- 
ed, tbat if any municipal corporation shall offer to the State 
any property for locating or building a capitol, and the State 
accepts such offer, the corporation may comply with such offer. 


Railroad Aid Bonds in Kansas. 


In the case of the Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston Co. 
against Douglas County, the Kansas Supreme Court held: 

**Whatever may be individual opinions, it 1s at present the 
settled policy of this State to tolerate the issue by municipali- 
ties of bonds in aid of railroads, and the settled law that 
bonds so issued, if issued in pursuance of express authority 
and in accordance with the prescribed forms, are valid. 

“While the power to issue such bonds in aid of railroads is 
not one of the ordinary powers of a county, but requires ex- 
press authority, which must be conformed to as to form, it is 
not penal in its nature, and the validity of the exercise of the 
power granted does not demand all the strictness of the an- 
cient rules of the criminal] law; so, while it is true that the an- 
thority to issue bonds in aid of a railroad, upon compliance 
with certain conditions specified, carries with it no authority 
to waive any of the conditions, yet, when there is a failure on 
the part of the railroad company to comply with one of the 
conditions in some minor respect, notwithstanding which the 
commissioners, acting in good faith, so issue the bonds of the 
county, and the failure is a matter which is of public knowl- 
edge, a failure by the county to make any objection, or take 
any proceedings, and payment for a series of years of the in- 
terest on the bonds, will work a ratification of the action of the 
commissioners, and prevent the county from thereafter recov- 
ering of the railroad company the bonds or their value.” 

THE SCRAP HEAP, 
Railroad Manufactures. 

The annual meeting of the Springfield Iron Co. was held in 
Springfield, Tll., Aug. 28, when Charles Ridgely was re-elected 
President; John W. Bunn, Vice-President; George M. Brinker- 
hoff, Secretary. The directors report stated that the make of 
raile for the year ending July 31, in tons of 2,240 Ibs., was as 
follows: 1876-77. 26,365; 1875-76, 21,783; 1874-75, 24,240; 1873- 
74, 13,668; 1872-73, 10,561. The Jargest product in any one 
month last year was 3,350 tons. Since Jan. 1 all rails made 
have been reheated. Orders have been plenty during the 
whole of the present season, the company having generally 
had from 6,000 to 10,009 tons ordered ahead. Orders enough 
are now on hand to insure the working of the mill ap to the 
advent of winter weather. During the past year the company 
has added the manatacture of fish-plates, bolt» and nuts 
to its other products and is now ready to fill orders for this 
branch of manufacture. The finances of the company are in 
a satisfactory condition, it being about ont of debt with the 
excrption of an issue of $100,000 first mortgage bonds. No 
dividend was declared, the directors having determined to a 
ply all earnings to the payment ofthe bonded debt, which 
matures on Jan. 1 next. 

The Ohio Falla Car Co., at Jeffersonville, Ind., are at work 
on an order for 15 passenger and baggage cars for the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis road The works have an order for 500 car 
wheels for a Southern road. 

The furnaces of the Bartow Iron Co. 
Georgia have gone out of blast. 

The Brooks Locomotive Works, at Dunkirk, N. Y., have or- 
ders fer one 42-in gauve passenger engine for the Covington, 
Columbus & Black Hills Railroad, and for five consolidation 
engines for the Erie. 

The Vulcan Iron Works, at St. Louis, have been shipping 
steel rails to the Kansas Pacific road. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, at Philadelphia, are build- 
ing 10 engines for the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, four for the 
Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line and two for the Greenville & 
Columbia. The report that these works are to be removed 
from Philadelphia is revived, the place now named being on 
the line of the West Jersey Railroad, in Gloucester County, 
N. J., but the report must be considered doubtful. 

The Keystone Bridge Co , ot Pittsburgh, has just completed 
the great channel span, 520 feet long, of the Cincinnati South- 
ern Railroad bridge over the Ohio River. 

The Taunton (Mass.) Locomotive Works last week shipped 
a freight engine, 18 by 24 in. cylinders and 5 ft. drivers, to 
the Vermont Valley road. 

The Cleveland (0.) Bridge & Car Works of Claflen & Shel- 
don lately shipped four horse cars to Manchester, N. H., and 
two small bridges for the Lake Shore road. The, are build- 
ing some horse cars for a Canadian town and a highway bridge 
in Cleveland. 

Hewes & Phillips, at Newark, N.J., have their shops full 
of work for the first time in several years. They have orders 
for several large stationary engines, including two very heavy 
a la engines, besides a good deal of miscellaneous 
work. 

The Leighton Bridge & Iron Works, at Rochester, N. Y., 
have recently completed a new highway bridge over the Con- 
necticut River at Springfield, Mass. It is a riveted lattice 
bridge, 1,134 feet longin seven spans, with a roadway 30 feet 
wide and one sidewalk 6*% feet wide. The contract price for 
the superstructure was $71,500; the mason work, built by Batty 
& Dresser under a separate contract, cost 68,000. 

The car shops of the New York & New England Railroad at 
Norwood, Mass., have jnst completed four new passenger cars. 


Contracts. 
The trustees of the New York & Brooklyn Bridge will receive 
at their office, No. 21 Water street, Brooklyn, N. Y., nntil Oct. 
1, proposals for about 20,000 cubic yards of granite face, arch 
and other stone; also for about 3,000 lineal feet of granite para- 
pet stone. Plans and specifications can be had at the office. 
Bids will also be received at the same place until Oct. 1 for 
the manufacture and delivery of about 1,300 wrought-iron 
sockets for wire rope to be made to drawings. Tracings will 
be furnished on application. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Oar Report 


Master Car Builder J. C. Barber, of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway, reports for June and July as follows : 


in Northwestern 








June July — 

Loaded Loaded 

Passenger. freight. Passenger. freight. 

Cars per train.......... 4.7 15.3 4.8 161 

Total mileage of trains. . 58,17 113,235 61,893 109,732 
Cost of car repairs per 

OD Mev ucceccaccece 9.41 cte. 8.78 cts. 10.33 cta. 7.47 cte 

Total mileage of cars.... 265,381 1,758,224 279,429 = 1, 794,000 
Cost of repairs per car 

Sicrhadesenth <sabkaoe 2.06 cts. 0.57 ct. 2.29 cts. 0.46 ct 

Total cost of repairs..... $5,473 23 $9,940 80 $6,396 45 $8,202 69 

Mileage of Pullman cars. Ghee. 3s eenese Ge. peice 
Cost of Pullman car re- 

pairs per mile.... .... L7Bete. === csocce 1.76 cts. 


The total cost of Car Department, including all expenses, 
was, for June, $15,414.03; July, $14,599.14. In computing 
freight mileage three empty cars are rated as two loaded ones. 


Steam Street Oars. 





The Danforth Locomotive Works in Paterson, N. J., are 
building a steam car which is to be used on the Paterson & 
Passaic street railroad. This is in part a suburban line, run- 


| ning from Paterson to Cedar Lawn Cemetery and Lake View. 


A dummy or separate motor engine is being tried on the 
Cass Avenue & Seventh Street line in St. Louis, 
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Editorial Announcements. 





Pagses,— All persons connected with this paper are forbidden to 
ask for passes under any circumstances, and we wil be thank- 
ful to have any act of the kind reported to this office. 





Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RartRoaD Gazerre. VUommunications 
for the attention of the Editors should be addressed Epiton 
RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that we 
will entertain no proposition to publish anything in this jour- 
nal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give 
in our editorial columns our own opinions, and those only, 
and in our news columns present only such matter as we con- 
sider interesting and important to our readers. Those who 
wish to recommend their inventions, machi , supplies, 
financral schemes, etc., to our readers can do so fully in our 
advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend 
them editorially, either for money orin consideration of adver- 
tising patronage. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially as- 
sist us in making our news accurate and complete y they will 
send us early information of events which take place under 
their observation, such as changes in railroad officers, organi- 
zations and changes of companies, the letting, progress and 
completion of contracts for new works or important improve- 
ments of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machi and wn their management, particulars as to 
the business of railroads, and suggestions as to its improve- 
ment. Discussions of subjects pertaining to ALL, DEPARTMENTS 
of railroad business by men practically acquainted with them 
are especially desired, p poe will oblige us by forwarding 
early copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
heed — annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
he ished. 





THE RAILROADS AND THE GENERAL GOVERN- 
M 





Mr. Thos. A. Scott’s tetter on the ‘‘ Recent Strikes,” 
published in the North American Review and copied in 
these pages this week, cannot be said to discuss the labor 
question. After a brief statement of the insurrection ac- 
companying the strikes, and of the great shrinkage in the 
earaings uf the capital which employs labor, the body of 
the article is devoted to the discussion of the best method, 
not of avoiding strikes, but of suppressing insurrections on 
railroads. Really in this recent case the suppression ot in- 
surrection was the first and chief object to be aimed at. 
Whether the strike were right or wrong, the insurrection 
was certainly wrong and insufferable; no discussion could 
be tolerated until it was put down; and it remains of the 


highest importance to the whole community, and not 
least to those who work for wages, that any 
future attempts of the kind be suppressed more 


promptly than the late one, and in such a way as to for- 
ever discourage further attempts to regulate wages by 
criminal means. 

It is perhaps natural that railroad proprietors should lay 
too much stress on the duty of protecting them in the free 
use of their property, and on that account advocate the 
maintenance of an unnecessarily large force to keep the 
peace, whether civil or military. But though they may 
exaggerate the interest which they have at stake, after 
all the public interest in keeping the railroads open 
is still greater. Absolutely, the community, as 
it is pow organized, cannot exist without the 
railroads, and the interruption of their traffic for 
a considerable period—especially if the  inter- 
ruption were simultaneous on all the railroads— 
would cause infinitely greater damage to the community 
that uses the railroads than to the people who own them. 
There is a special reason, therefore, for defending trans- 
portation business from interruption by disorder (as from 
all other interruptions, including legitimate strikes) 
which does not apply to most other kinds of business. 
The blockade of all the lines leading to a city would be 
like cutting offits water supply. It could not be endured, 
and, it is safe to say, will not be endured for any reason 
whatever, if men and arms can prevent it. 

What is remarkable in Mr. Scott’s paper is his proposal 


that the railroads be defended by the general government 
without the mediation of local or State authorities. In 
this country the railroad corporations are created by the 
State governments, they are subject to the laws of the 
State in which they lie, they pay taxes to it, and, for 
the most part, are protected by its police force and in 
its courts. Th3y are liable to the State for the proper ex- 


tions and restrictions, ifto any. In many cases they re- 
port to its officers, after forms prescribed by State laws. 
The general government, indeed, has scarcely anything to 
do with them. 

As most of the more important railroads extend into 
more than one State, this dependence upon State author- 
ity is often inconvenient, to companies and community 
alike. A single machine is in some respects treated as if 
it were two or three or more machines, by arbitrary di- 
visions. A single line may be subject to two or three 
different sets of police regulations. At the beginning 


of a run the iaw may require the whistle to be 
blown at every road crossing; at the end it 
may be a punishable offence to use the wi istle 
except as a warning. A company may have 


to make an elaborate report according to a prescribed 
form for a year ending with June to one State in which it 
has part of its road, to another State bya different form 
for a year ending with September. And the community, 
which uses roads in all the States, cannot be sure that the 
rights and obligations which have been established in one 
State will be the same in another. Indeed, the chief 
demand for the subjection of railroads to national instead 
of State laws and regulations has herotofore come from 
the users of railroads, and not from their owners. The 
latter have been so accustomed of late to find new legisla- 
tion synonymous with hostile legislation that they are 
likely to look upon any change with suspicion. 

While Mr. Scott does not propose anything like a general 
transfer of the railroads from the State to the national 
authority, it seems quite probable that what he does pro- 
pose would be attended by such a transfer. Neither 
change could be made, we suppose, simply by act of Con- 
gress—a change in the Constitution would probably be 
required, though there are differences of opinion as to 
that. This makes such astep much more difficult, and 
almost certain not to be made soon. The discussion at this 
stage, however, is not so much as to its immediate prac- 
ticability as to its desirability if practicable; and, so far 
as the railroads are concerned, this discussion would better 
not concern itself with the general effect on our form of 
government, and the relation of the States to the nation. 
It will be argued, doubtless, that such a step would be a 
radical innovation in our method of government, and the 
beginning of what might be a revolution; and a very large 
number of statesmen and publicists, including some of the 
ablest, will oppose it on that account—as a first step towards 
centralization. They will take good care of this phase of 
the subject, and it need not prevent the consideration of 
the question as to how far and in what respects the in- 
terests of the owners and patrons of the railroads would be 
affected if the railroad corporations were subject to na- 
tional instead of State laws and regulations. 

The advantage of uniformity of regulations for what is 
substantially one instrument of transportation used indis- 
criminately by the whole country is obvious and indisput- 
able. So important has it seemed in Europe that there is 
at this time a movement, strongly supported, to secure 
the adoption of an international law concerning freight 
traffic moving over routes in more than one country—in- 


tended to secure uniform rules tor minimum 
time of carriage, damages for delays, losses, 
etc. The necessity there is doubtless greater 


than it is here, because railroads on the Continent are sub- 
ject to a close government supervision, and so have to do 
their work and make their contracts after methods pre- 
scribed to them, while here the carriers have very much 
greater freedom. If it were a question of substituting for 
the comparative freedom of subjection to State laws a 
minute regulation under the general government similar 
to that of France or Germany, probably very few Ameri- 
cans, whatever their opinions as to railroad abuses, would 
be in favor of the change. The most that is likely to be 
proposed is to give Congress something like the authority 
which the British Parliament exercises over all the rail- 
roads of Great Britain—which is much less, by the way, 
than many of our State legislatures have attempted. 

If a policy of minute regulation is followed, doubtless it 
would be better to have it exercised by the States. The 
tendency of a national regulation 1s to a uniformity which 
takes little or no account of the objects to be attained. The 
success of this country in devising railroads and methods 


of operation which can be supported by, a hght 
traffic—in which we excel the world—is due 
chiefly, doubtless, to the freedom permitted to 


our railroad men. This is more valuable in the early 
days of a new invention than afterward, but it is, in some 
degree, always requisite to the proper individualization of 
railroads—to designing them and working them in ac- 
cordance with the special circumstances of each. There 





are certain leading features in which uniformity is desira 


ercise of their franchises, and are subject to its regula-| 


ble, though even these do now become evident, or fully 
evident, until after long experience; but the advantage of 
such uniformity is usually so much greater to the railroad 
companies than to any one else that there is 2 natural 
tendency toward it without government interference. If 
uniformity is prescribed by law, or by government officers, 
it is likely to extend to many things which were bet- 
ter different. Indeed, the whole tendency of minute 
government regulation is to make all things alike, require 
heavy roads for a light traffic, complex appliances for a 
simple business, and prevent that close adjustment of the 
means to the end which is sought for and often attained 
by those who work freely with their own capital to provide 
facilities for a given traffic. This is an objection to State 
as well as to national regulation, but the greater the terri- 
tory and the number and character of its railroads, the 
greater the objection. 

As we have said, President Scott’s North American Re- 
view article does not even hint at any other change in the 
relations of the railroad companies to the nation than 
to give the latter authority to act directly and of its 
own motion to prevent the unlawful blockading of 
railroads. But as this would give the general government 
the initiative in enforcing the State laws, we think it 
doubtful whether the general government will undertake 
such a defense of the property of the railroad companies 
unless it at the same time assumes greater authority over 
them. At least the question of national regulation has 
been brought before the public recently so prominently as 
to make it proper that it should be considered by railroad 
men. When the Secretary of the Treasury can say, as 
Secretary Sherman did at the opening of the Ohio cam- 
paign on the 17th of last month, that his hope is ‘‘that 
Congress will pass laws to establish and limit maximum 
rates of freight, so that the production of a farmer may 


not be in danger of confiscation by exorbitant 
rates, that it will limit and restrain the cutting 
and reduction of freights so as to destroy the 


ability of railroad companies to pay fair prices for 
honest labor, and prevent the companies from making 
paupers of men who perform essential functions in com- 
merce ’’- -when the Secretary of the Treasury can say this, 
it is evident that there may be at least an attempt to exer- 
cise such a supervision over the railroads as the general 
government has vever before attempted. And it is the more 
significant because Secretary Sherman, as one of the old- 


est of our national legislators, ought to know the 
constitutional limits of national legislation; while 
as a director of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 


& Chicago Railway Company of many years standing, he 
ought also to know how railroads would be affected by 
such a change. To have one director of a railroad com- 
pany calling for the regulation of the railroads by United 
States laws while another director of the same company 
calls for their protection by United States troops, is a 
somewhat remarkable though doubtless an accidental 
coincidence. 





The History of American Railroads. 





Any one who has been much interested in railroads will 
realize, if he stops to reflect for a few moments, that their 
history in this country has never been adequately written, 
and, what is still worse, much of the material out of which 
such a history could be made is rapidly passing out of ex- 
istence. The obituary columns of our papers warn us, 
too, that one after another of the older men who were iden- 
tified with the first introduction of railroads in this coun- 
try are passing away, and unless the task of collecting the 
material for such a history is commenced soon, the writer 
of it will be obliged to depend upon imperfect records 
alone for his information. Of the latter there is also an 
immense amount which is yearly destroyed. The objeet 
in writing on this subject is to call attention to the im- 
portance of preserving all such documents. There is a 
vandal idea prevailing among ordinary people that pam- 
phiets and unbound “papers” have no _ value, 
but once put a _ stiff cover on the most utter 
trash, and then it at once becomes worthy of care- 
ful preservation. It is painful to think of the old draw- 
ings, maps and records of surveys which are sent to the 
paper mills annually, and which if preserved would be 
worth more than their weight in gold. This destruction is 
due generally to ignorance and also to the ardor of young 
draftsmen, who have not yet acquired any veneration or 
love for antiquity, which is a trait that only comes to 
mature years. Young men are very apt to think that 
there is something commendable in clearing away ‘old 
rubbish,” and in their ardor they sometimes do much 
harm. 


It would of course be a good thing if all railroad com- 
panies would employ a thoroughly competent person to 
write complete histories of their lines; but as it would be 
over-sanguine to expect that it will be done, it may be 
suggested that persons who have in their possession ma- 
terial, such as reports, pamphlets, drawings, maps, models, 
ete., should put them in some place where they will be 
preserved. If no better disposition can be made of them 





the Railroad Gazetle will always be glad to receive them, 
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and will either assume the care of them or place them 
where they will be preserved from destruction. 

It may be supposed that a history of railroads 
would be dry and uninteresting, and so it would be if 
it became simply a record of the organization of the 
companies, with records of dates and figures. But 
even these, if treated intelligently, would be of great inter- 
est and profit. An historical account of the first concep- 
tion of the project, the organization of the company, the 
reasons for proposing the building of the line, the re- 
ports of the surveys, the methods employed for rais- 
ing money, the rates received at various times for carry- 
ing freight and passengers, the amount of traffic carried 
each year, and the expenses of operating, if treated intel- 
ligently would form a book of very great interest and 
value. Besides these topics, a description of the early en- 
gineering of the different lines, the manner of and reasons 
for locating them where they were built, a description and 
illustration of the permanent way, rails and rail fastenings 
and especially of the bridges, the early cars and locomo- 
tives employed, the brakes, signals, etc., used and 
the experiments tried at various times, the 
tools used, the construction of shops and _ ex- 
tensions of the line, the number of men employed and 
the officers engaged on the road, with a brief history of 
their characters and training, the notable accidents on the 
road—all this information, and doubtless much more 
which does not oceur to us, if compiled in a skillful and 
systematic way, and presented in such a manner that the 
points of interest and profit would be brought out clearly, 
would make a book of very great interest at present and 
would be an authority for all future time. There are some 
dark and devious ways in which railroad business is often 
transacted which, if the historian could trace them, would 
make the interest in his volume almost tragic. Such 
information has of course been buried out of sight very 
carefully, although here and there the remains of an old 
stock-jobbing tumulus might, if excavated, reveal the 
skeletons of criminal deeds whose lesson now would be 
profitable to study. 

Of course with 75,000 miles and more of railroads, 
there would not be much chance to go into details 
concerning all of them, but by treating the subject by 
decades, that is, giving the history year by year of 
all built during that period, with a sort of ftreview of the 
art, the subject would be presented to the reader and 
student with greater clearness than by describing each 
line separately. : 

We are quite well aware that such a plan implies an 
immense amount of labor, but the work is important 
enough to be done. 








Self-Couplers. 





There are, we are told, over a thousand patents on self- 
couplers for cars. Of these only one, Miller’s, has ever 
come into any extensive use. Considering the apparent 
simplicity of the problem, it seems remarkable that, after 
so much inventive effort has been expended on it, it 
should not have met with better success. In Ger- 
many they seem to have abandoned the expecta- 
tion of getting an_ effective self-coupler, and a 
few years ago offered a premium for an effective device 
by which cars could be coupled without obliging the at- 
tendant to go between them. Doubtless if inventors had 
given more attention to accomplishing this end, their 
efforts might have been attended with greater success, 
and, after all, what is chiefly needed is to protect the men 
who go between the cars from injury, which it would 
seem could be most effectually done by not obliging them 
to go between them at all. 

Any one, however, who will examine the problem intel- 
ligently will find that an arrangement which will be effec- 
tive in coupling cars is not so simplea matter as is sup- 
posed. Itis true that the mechanical device of a link 
fastened to the two draw-heads by a pin in each is a very 
simple mechanical contrivance, but when it is operated by 
the intelligence of a brakeman, the two com- 
bined are very complicated. To illustrate this by 
another example, what could be more simple 
apparently than to pick up ordinary wood screws out of a 
dish, and insert them into a hole for the purpose of hav- 
ing the slots cut in their heads. Yet, simple as this act 
is, one of the greatest triumphs of human ingenuity was 
the construction of a machine which would do this auto- 
matically. Now in coupling cars the link must first be 
attached by a pin to the draw-head, then made to enter 
the opposite draw-head at the instant the two come in 
contact, and the coupling-pin must then be inserted in- 
stantly thereafter. Now observe in what exceedingly small 
fractions of time the whole operation must be performed, 
and that the one must succeed the other at precisely the 
proper moment. 

Another difficulty of quite another kind comes in here, 
and that is the enormous strains to which the mechanism 
is subjected. How much the complexity of the problem 
is increased may be illustrated by the influence which pro- 
portion has upon other simple problems. Thus, what can 
be more simple than to bridgea narrow stream by throwing 





a plank or timber across it, and yet multiply the width of 
the stream a hundred or a thousand fold, and the problem 
will require the highest engineering skill to work out, or, 
may be, will be rendered impossible. Now, in the 
coupling of cars there are no questions of great static 
forces to be considered, but the problem of constructing 
an automatic mechanism that will perform operations 
which are extremely complicated if analyzed, and that 
will resist without injury the tremendous con- 
cussions to which it is exposed when the cars come in con- 
tact, is one whose difficulty is analogous to that which is 
encountered in the construction of a bridge of a great 
span. In proportion to the magnitude or intensity of the 
strains to which a mechanism is subjected, the greater 
will be the difficulty of making it resist them, especially 
if the mechanism must be at all complicated. 

It is of course true that the coupling of cars need not 
always be effected by the use of a link and pins, but it 
must be remembered that in attaching cars together they 
must be entirely free, within certain limits, to move up or 
down or laterally, otherwise the attachments or the cars 
themselves will be broken. As there are very few mechan- 
ical devices which will furnish a secure attachment in one 
direction, and will yet allow this freedom of movement in 
others, it will be seen that if the simplest cne of them is 
abandoned a new set of difficulties is encountered. 

Now besides all these, it must also be taken into con- 
sideration that the cars to which self-coupling arrange- 
ments must be attached vary very much in their construc. 
tion. The height of their draw-bars is not uniform, and 
their form differs more*than their height. In the case 
ot the machine for picking up screws, the latter were all 
exactly alike, whereas if they had been of different sizes 
and shapes the difficulty of handling them by an automatic 
machine would have been immensely increased. 

It will be seen, then, that the problem of making a 
self-coupler, instead of being a very simple one, is in 
reality very complicated, In addition to this. the fact 
that the thousand or more inventors who have been en- 
gaged in attempts at producing a really practicable self- 
coupler are, the great majority of them, inexperienced 
mechanics, have no knowledge of drawing, which is the 
language of invention, and probably never coupled a car 
in their lives—when all these considerations are taken in 
mind, it will be apparent that there is no cause for sur- 
prise that nearly, if not quite, all of their work has been 
ineffective. 

If there were a rule in the patent office that no applica- 
tion for a patent for a self-coupler would be received un- 
less the inventor would first give proper evidence that he 
had been engaged for three months in coupling cars, there 
would then certainly be fewer applications received, and 
there is no doubt that those sent in would describe inven- 
tions of more merit than are possessed by those which are 
received now. As coupling cars is a dangerous occupa- 
tion, there would, with such a regulation, probably be 
fewer inventors of car-couplers left alive—a result which 
we are inclined to believe many railroad officers and some 
editors of railroad newspapers would not regret. 

Speaking seriously, however, if inventors would direct 
their attention more to devices by which cars could be 
coupled without its being necessary for a person to go be- 
tween them, they would probably accomplish more than 
they have thus far. If, too, car-builders would take steps 
to construct their cars so that a person in between them 
would be secure from accident and injury, they would do 
more to preserve lives and limbs than they will by dream- 
ing over self-coupling expedients, although, doubtless, 
such arrangements, if practicable, are very much to be de- 
sired. 








The Late Henry Tyson. 





The announcement from Baltimore of the death of Henry 
Tyson, of that city, will cause great sorrow to his many 
friends, as he possessed in a wonderful degree that intelligent 
kindness of heart and integrity of purpose which attracted to 
him people whom he met, and who learned to feel that friend- 
ship to him was true allegiance to whatever was honorable and 
unselfish. 

Mr. Tyson was born in Baltimore in 1820, and was conse- 
quently 57 years of age at the time of his death, which occurred 
on Saturday last after an illness of only a week. His an- 
cestors had for several generations been identified with 
the business and prosperity of Baltimore. He was first en- 
gaged in the milling business in that city. During all his life he 
took a keen interest in engineering, and in 1856 was appointed 
Master of Machinery of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. He 
occupied that position for about five years, and then, owing to 
some disagreement with the President of that company, his 
connection with the road was severed. During his adminis- 
tration the board of directors instructed him to prepare 
plans and specifications for freight engines for their 
road. Those used theretofore for the freight traffic 
had been chiefly eight-wheeled connected engines 
bmlt by Winans and known as “Camel” engines. Mr. 
Tyson took the ground that these engines were very injurious 
to the track, and were very badly constructed, and reported in 
favor of ten-wheeled engines, that is, engines with six con- 
nected driving-wheels and a four-wheeled leading truck. 
Winans, instead of conforming to the ideas of Mr. Tyson and 
building ten-wheeled engines, undertook to show that h 





(Tyson) was wrong and attacked him in the most violent way 
in the daily papers. He went so far as to intimate, 
on very insufficient testimony, that there had been some 
corruption in the letting of contracts to other builders for the 
ten-wheeled engines. Public interest became very much ex- 
cited, and the board of directors finally called upon Mr. Tyson 
for further information. He therefore addressed a note of in- 
quiry to the subordinate officers in his department on the line 
of the road, asking for their opinion of the relative merits of 
the Camel and ten-wheeled engines. The replies unanimously 
condemned the Camel engine. These were then published in a 
pamphlet, and distributed through the length and breadth of 
the land and had the effect of entirely breaking up Mr. Winans’ 
business, so that he ultimately sold off all his machinery and 
pulled down his shops. 

The final solution, which time has worked, of the question 
which was then so warmly discussed, is that locomotives 
with eight wheels connected and without trucks are now 
not used in this country, but instead the consolidation 
pattern is employed, with eight wheels connected but with a 
truck having a single pair of wheels in front. 

The system of sewerage adopted in 1860 for the city of Bal- 
timore was devised by Mr. Tyson, but is still uncompleted. 
In 1861 he was elected President of the Baltimore City Passen- 
ger Railroad, which position he held for thirteen years. The 
plan for the improvement of Jones Falls (which, many of our 
readers may not know, is a stream of water which flows through 
the centre of Baltimore in a very contracted channel, and is 
therefore subject to frequent overflow) which was adopted by 
the Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, was also the work 
of Mr. Tyson. He was appointed one of three 
Commissioners to carry it out, but owing to a disagreement 
among them this was never doye, and the plan was finally 
abandoned on account of its supposed excessive cost. In hay- 
ing his plan adopted and carried out, he was again attacked 
by his old opponent, Mr. Winans, who attempted in every way 
to show that the plan was inadequate or defective. Mr. 
Winans spent much tin eand money to demonstrate the sound- 
ness of his own views and the unsoundness of Mr. Tyson's 
plans. The latter once told the writer that after this dispute 
had continued for a long time, Mr. Winans finally called on him 
and stated that they had differed in a great many matters dur- 
ing a number of years before, but that he had called to say 
that after mature study and investigation of the Jones Falls 
question, he had found that Mr. Tyson was right and he (Mr, 
Winans) had been wrong in his opinion on that question. 

Mr. Tvson’s plan for the introduction of the temporary water 
supply in Baltimore was the one finally adopted in 1872 by the 
City Council, at a saving of $200,000 over the plan previously 
agreed upon. 

In 1873 he was elected Fourth Vice-President of the Erie 
Railway Company, with the duties of Superintendent of Ma- 
chinery. He held this position only for a short time and then 
returned to Baltimore, where he was engaged in various mat- 
ters pertaining to engineering. In 1875 he was appointed 
Receiver of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, but retired from 
that office in a few months. Soon after he was appointed 
Shipping Commissioner of the Port of Baltimore, and held 
that position at the time of his death. 

He was a member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
although he never took an active part in its proceedings. 

In social relations he was very popular, and owing to the 
versatility of his knowledge and wonderfully retentive memory, 
and, more than all, to his warm-hearted impulses, was much 
esteemed as a companion and friend. He had a wonderful 
power of exciting enthusiastic friendship and admiration 
among the subordinates is his employ. His conduct was uni- 
formly courteous and respectful to all, from the highest to the 
lowest, and his salutativn on entering his office in the morning 
to the half-witted man who swept it out was as respectful as it 
would have been to the President of the company. 
His death will not be mourned more sincerely by 
any, excepting his own family, than by those who 
knew him vears ago as an employer, during his connection 
with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Many of those, too, will 
remember him, as the writer will, in connection with some 
kind act, of which he was the recipient at a critical period of 
life. Mr. Tyson was one of the few men who, all through an 
active life, in which there was much experience calculated to 
embitter him, retained through all of it a love of doing good to 
others, especially if they were weak or helpless. He was in- 
dependent almost to a fault, and incapable of anything like 
adulation for the purpose of securing the aid or good will of 
those whose influence or wealth would have aided him. It 
may be said of him that he was a sincere friend and honest 
man and a true gentleman. 


Through Pacific Railroad Traffic. 


The through Pacific traffic is of a peculiar charactor. On 
most railroads in this country the chief traffic consists of 
freight of comparatively little value compared to its weight. 
On the Pacific railroads, however, the chief items are compar- 
atively valuable materials. The report of the Central-Pacific 
for 1876, just issued, gives an interesting statement of all the 
leading articles carried through in either direction for both 
1875 and 1876. The total amount in both directions wag 
188,774 tons in 1876 and 173,794 in 1875, the increase last 
year being 8% per cent. This amount was equivalent to 
26 full car-loads each way daily in 1876. The totals 
for both directions are not given, but we believe 
the west-bound is in excess of the east-bound. Of the latter in 
1876 the largest item was wool (24,305 tons) making 12% per 
cent. of the total through traffic (in both directions). Then 
follows tea (9,643 tons and 53; per cent.), barley (7,566 tons and 
4 per cent.), salmon (4,499 tons and 24% per cent.), wines and 
brandy (2,878 tons), hides and pelts (2,306 tons), and green 
fruit (2,101 tons), these together making 28 per cent. of the 
otal through traffic, and probably considerably more than one- 
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half of the total east-bound through traffic. Tea, it seems, af- 
forded about 2% car-loads of treight daily, and this seems to be 
the only traffic of any importance that comes to the railroad 
from beyond the Pacific. All of the articles named, with the 
exception ot barley, are comparatively valuable in proportion 
to weight. The barley, amounting to about 757 car loads, is 
carried to breweries in the Western States, we believe, where 
it is able to compete with domestic barley by reason of its fine 
color and quality; though, curiously enough, Eastern brewers, 
who could get California barley by sea much more cheaply, do 
not seem to import it. 

The progress of the tea and wool traffic and of the total 
through traffic may be traced by the following figures, show- 
ing the number of tons of each shipped through for five 


years ; 


Total 
Tea. through. 
6,053 98,657 
6,363 110,188 
5,889 152,443 
9,186 173,794 
9,643 188,774 





This ought to be satisfactory progress for hard, or other, 
times : the increase since 1872 is 9144 per cent. in the total 
through traftic, rising from 134% full car-loads each way daily 
in the first year to 26 in the last. Considering the fact that 
California does not grow very rapidly, and the further fact that 
but a very small proportion of the traffic comes from beyond 
the sea, this seems notable progress—a true development of 
traffic. 

The chief items of west-bound traffic reported in 1876 are 
iron (9,526 tons), dry goods and domestics (8,351 tons), sugar 
(5,918 tons), paper (4,105 tons), tobacco (3,863 tons), wagons 
(3,834 tong), and agricultural implements (3,755 tons). ‘These 
together formed 20% per cent. of the total through traffic. 
Adding together all the other articles used for food going in 
this direction, we find them to amount to 13,246 tons, or about 
7 per cent. of the total. It is noticeable that while there was 
an increase in nearly all the leading items of east-bound trafiic, 
there was a decrease in many of the large west-bound items— 
as 29 per cent. in iron, 6% per cent, in dry goods, 17 per cent. 
in machinery. For 1876, about four-fifths of the total freight 
carried through is enumerated in the table of articles suipped 
in the two directions. That is, while the total through traftic 
was about 189,000 tons, the articles enumerated include 90,000 
tons shipped west and 60,000 shipped east. 

Although this company has a iarge mileage of road over 
which the through freight does not move at all, including 
most of the railroads over which the great California wheat 
crop passes, the through traffic is yet much the largest, not in 
the number of tons handled, it is true, but in the tonnage mile- 
age, which for the through traffic was 254,697,272 and for the 
local 147,637,105. 

The small crop of California wheat will have an unfavora- 
ble effect ou the local traffic of this road for the last half of the 
current year and the first half of 1878, but probably not so 
great an effect as most people imagine. During the year 1876, 
we are told, when the largest crop ever grown in California 
had to be moved, the company carrying 5,500,000 bushels in 
that time, the earnings from grain were but $565,114, and but 
$218,000 more than during 1875, when the crop was light. 





Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette has information of the 
laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Billerica & Bedford.—Completed trom Bedford, Mass., north- 
ward to North Billerica, 8 miles. It is of 2 ft. gauge. 

Freehold & New York.—Track is laid from Freehold, N. J., 
north to Matawan, 13 miles. 

Lewisburg, Centre & Spruce Creek.—Extended from Laurel- 
ton, Pa., westward to Spring Mills, 25 miles. 

Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston.—Extended from Monon- 
gahela City, Pa., southward to Brownsville, 23 miles. 

Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—Extended from Ply- 
mouth, Ia., northwest to Shell Rock, 6 miles, 

Colorado Central.—On the extension of the standard-gauge 
line track is laid from Hazard, Wy. Ter., southward, 14 mules. 

Denver & Rio Grande.—The La Vela Branch is extended 
from Greyback Gulch, Col., west by south to Garland City, 6 
miles. It is of 3 ft. gauge. 

This is a total of 95 miles of new railroad, making 1,108 miles 
completed in the United States in 1877, against 1,388 re- 
ported for the corresponding period in 1876, 678 in 1875, 
984 in 1874, 2,408 in 1873, and 4,264 in 1872. 











‘*Farr Waces” is the title of a short article in the North 
American Review, over the signature of ‘A Striker,” intexded 
doubtless as the complement of President Scott’s letter on the 
* Recent Strikes.” There is, however, hardly any relation be- 
tween the two, except that neither has much to do with the 
labor question proper—the means to be used to secure the 
peaceable settlement, without interruption to work, of dis- 
putes between employers and employes as to the wages to 
be paid, hours of labor, etc. A “Striker,” however, does 


say that an employer has no right to accept the 
labor of men who offer to work for ihe lowest 
wages, and that the labor market is controlled by 


great capitalists who systematically “bear” the prices. No 
attempt is made to show that wages were unduly low when the 
strike occurred, or to prove any single statement made. That 
great capitalists control the labor market can be proved to be 
untrue, we believe, by the fact that the wages paid by great 
corporations have been slower, in almost all instances, to come 
down than wages paid by individuals and small firms. The 
railroads, at least, have followed the market and have not 
made it. And in many cases that we know of they did not 
make their reductions recklessly and without regard to the 
rates paid by the others, but only after a careful examination 
of the rates already established by individuals. The New York 
Central & Hudson River Company, for instance, collected 


an immense mass of information as to the wages paid 
in nearly all the important places on the line 
of its road, and changed its own rates in accordance—thus 
doing late what other employers had already done. The Erie 
also made a great collection of current rates of wages before it 
made any reduction. There is not an atom of evidence to in- 
dicate that there is any greater tendency among corporations 
to reduce wages than among individuals and small capitalists, 
which latter, indeed, usually make the market. 








Cana TraFric is now about as heavy as it ever was, and 
this is credited by most New York newspapers to the reduction 
in tolls (amounting to one cent a bushel), in spite of the fact 
that the canal rates are considerably higher now than they 
were last year, and of the other fact that rail rates from 
Chicago are six or eight cents a bushel higher than last year. 
The fact is, it is doubtful whether the reduction in tolls has had 
any effect in increasing the canal traffic, though it may have 
encouraged some coal shipments westward. It has, however, 
had a considerable effect on the profits of the boatmen, who 
for some six weeks past, while the demand on them was active, 
have doubtless been able to charge just as much as if the tolls 
were higher. But to suppose that it is a reduction of one cent 
per bushel in the boatmen’s expenses rather than the increase 
of six to eight cents a bushel in the railroad charges that has 
determined the return of the grain from the rail to the water 
route is quite irrational—is entirely so for the past month and 
a half, when we know that there was no reduction in canal 
rates in consequence of the reduction in tolls. 

The west-bound business on the canals from New York, of 
which so much is said, is due chiefly to a new business in 
anthracite coal, which now forms more than three-quarters of 
the total shipments to the West. During the fourth week of 
August the whole amount of other freights was less than 5,400 
tons, a large proportion of which was of the coarsest character, 
not likely to move at all by rail except at extremely low rates. 


Natives oF InpIA are now very largely employed on the Indian 
railroads, and many in positions of some importance, which 
formerly were filled by Europeans exclusively. The companies 
have a strong inducement to favor the introduction of na- 
tives in the fact that European labor is exceptionally dear in 
India and native iabor extremely cheap: we hear of signalmen 
paid a salary of about $3.50 per month! But of course this 
‘Indian cheap labor” is very disgusting to the European rail- 
road men, who find the demand for their services decreasing, 
and their places taken by men who are content with a fraction 
of their wages. They insist that the natives are unfit for many 
of the positions in which they are placed. The custom of em- 
ploying them as enginemen having increased recently, the 
white enginemen charge that the natives cannot keep awake! 
They have had them on the engines as firemen, and find that 
they will go to sleep—will sometimes sleep standing and shovel 
coal automatically, as it were. Certainly, if the natives have 
this disqualification, 1t cannot remain concealed. One would 
suppose that but one trip would be required to demonstrate in 
the most positive manner the impolicy of sending out a train 
with the engineman and fireman asleep. 








THE AvGcust GRAIN MOVEMENT appears to have been the 
largest on record with one exception—in 1873—when the har- 
vest was not only abundant but early, the foreign demand ac- 
tive, prices high, and the pressure for money in this country 
beginning to be severe, culminating in the collapse in the 
fourth week of September. The receipts at Chicago last Au- 
gust were 39 per cent. greater than for the corresponding 
month last year, and at Milwaukee they were 124 per cent. 
greater, the total for the two places being about 14,100,000 
bushels this year against 9,800,000 last. In the secondary 
effects on traffic, the increase is likely to be even greater; for 
the traffic in merchandise, etc., due to the prosperity of the 
farmers is measured chiefly by the value of the products mar- 
keted. Now the greater part of the increase this year has been 
in wheat, the grain which brings the highest price per bushel. 








THE GENERAL TICKET AND PASSENGER AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
will hold its regular annual meeting at the Hotel Brunswick, 
Boston, beginning at 11 a. m. Friday, Sept. 14. The Associa- 
tion hes been for some years an official body, only those being 
members who are authorized by their managers to act for and 
bind their companies in making rates and divisions. Most of 
the important roads are represented, but a few are not, includ- 
ing some important New England lines. It was announced last 
spring that this fall meeting would be held in Montreal, but a 
change seems to have been thought advisable. Recently one 
of the features of the half-yearly meetings has been an address 
by one of the members. This fall Mr. James Charlton, of the 
Chicago & Alton,a gentleman noted for literary tastes and 
acquirements, delivers the address. 








A Heavy Excursion Business was developed last Sunday by 
the competition between the Camden & Atlantic and the new 
Philadelphia & Atlantic City roads. Both roads advertised 
excursions on that day from Philadelphia to Atlantic City and 
return at 50 cents for the round trip. The Camden & Atlantic 
carried over 7,500 passengers, running its train in six sections, 
104 cars in all. Every passenger car on the road was in use, 
besides a number borrowed from others. The Philadelphia & 
Atlantic City took about 3,500, and, being unable to borrow 
cars on account of its exceptional gauge, had to turn away sev- 
eral hundred who could not find standing room. Fifty cents 
for a ride of 120 miles by rail was certainly an inducement not 
otten offered. 


THE ADVANCE IN GRAIN Rates made last Monday, from 30 to 
35 cents per bushel from Chicago to New York and from 40 to 
46 cents from St. Louis to New York, would seem to be 








all the traffic can bear while lake and canal rates 
remain as they are, The latter have greatly ad- 
vanced, it is true, but their rates remain so low 





that the railroads are by no means burdened with grain, and 
the water rates just now are weakening rather than stiffening. 
The advance extends to-grain only. The business of the trunk 
lines is, however, quite satisfactory just now, and there has 
been talk of an advance on all fourth-class freight eastward. 








Warer Rartzs are a little lower—a very little—all around. 
Corn was takeu most of the week from Chicago to Buffalo at 
2% and 2% cents, and from Buffalo to New York pretty steadily 
at 7 cents until Tuesday last, when 6% was the quotation. 
From New York to Liverpool the rate by steam seems to have 
yielded about a penny a bushel, but by sail to Cork for orders 
rates seem to be fully maintained, Tuesday's quotations being 
7s. 3d, to 7s. 6d. per quarter. 








Tre Master Carn-Parnters are to hold their annual meeting 
at the Eldridge House, in Albany, Wednesday, Sept. 19. All 
master car-painters are requested to attend. Several subjects 
of interest to them are to be reported on by committees ap- 
pointed for that purpose a year ago. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Theory of Transverse Strains and its Application in the Oon- 
struction of Buildings: By R. G. Hatfield. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, 1877. Pp. 630." This work is a valuable contri- 
bution to technical literature, and architects especially are 
under many obligations to the author. In addition to much 
original research, the volume contains an excellent summary 
of the principles relating to the strength and elasticity of 
beams, presented in a manner which is exceedingly commenda- 
ble in many respects. A resume of the principal contents, with 
some criticisms that seem pertinent, is appended. 

The first 210 pages of the work are devoted to a discussion 
of the resistance to rupture of wooden beams, with rules for 
proportioning the same, and illustrative examples. As is well 
known, this branch of the subject has frequently been treated 
in technical works, but the discussion by the author is perhaps 
more simple and complete than any that has preceded it. In 
this portion of the work, as well as in what follows, the author 
has introduced a feature—which is too often neglected by 
technical writers, but which cannot be too strongly com- 
mended—of giving examples to illustrate the principles and 
rules, as they are developed; and besides these examples, 
which are fully worked out, there are ‘‘ questions for practice,”’ 
to be solved by the reader, the answers being given at the end 
of the volume. Although the introduction of these numefous 
examples greatly increases the size of the work, its value to 
the student and professional man is augmented in a much 
greater degree, since the book may be opened to any formula 
at pleasure, with the certainty of finding the meaning and 
application clearly illustrated in the same place. 

In determining formulas for the strength of floor beams, the 
author corrects some popular misapprehensions on the maxi- 
mum loads to which floors are subjected, sustaining his posi- 
tion by reference to experiments made by himself and others. 
This discussion relates to the greatest load of persons that can 
be collected upon a floor, and there is little said about the im- 
portant question of the loads to which the floors of warehouses 
and similar structures are subjected, no experimental data 
being given. 

In looking over the work the reader will observe some few 
instances of careless statement and want of precision in the 
use of technical terms. The general principle is laid down (p. 
29) that a sufficient knowledge of the resistance of materials 
can be obtained from experiments with small test pieces; but it 
is well known that the exceptions to this principle are at least 
quite as numerous as the agreements, in the cases of beams 
and rods of large size. To those who are familiar with the or- 
dinary application of the term “‘ energy” in mechanics, the ex- 
pression “destructive energy ” of a beam (p. 66), whereby is 
meant its resistance to rupture, may seem open to objection, 
and there may be equal objection to the statement (p. 84), 
that in the case of inelastic impact, the effect of the blow is 
equal to the product of the weight and velocity of the striking 
body. These criticisms may seem trivial to some, but they are 
by no means unimportant. The ideas of many readers in re- 
gard to the correct use and signification of technical terms are 
formed by the perusal of such works as the one under consider- 
ation, and it is but right that authors should realize the respon- 
sibility resting upon them in this regard. The present work 
contains but few of these inaccuracies, however, and will in 
general be both safe and profitable reading for those who are 
interested in the subjects of which it treats. Probably the 
most glaring inaccuracy to be found is the statement (p. 314) 
that “‘ the resistance of a beam to flexure or bending is termed 
its moment of inertia,” a statement which is directly contra- 
dicted by the definition given in the next paragraph. 

Following the discussion of the rupture of beams, and the 
proportions necessary to resist it, is a good elementary treat- 
ment of the theory of deflection, and the proportions necessary 
to prevent excessive or unsafe deflection, rules being estab- 
lished for floor beams and girders, with illustrative examples 
in each case. It is pointed out that these are the rules to be 
used in practice, since a beam should not only be strong but 
should appear so, by having its deflection under a maximum 
load limited to a definite amount. Thexe principles, as is well 
known, are generally adopted by intelligent constructors, who 
base their proportions on the elastic strength of the material 
rather than on its ultimate resistance ; and it seems pertinent 
toinquire, since the theory of rupture is but little used in prac- 
tice (not at all for the proportions as finally fixed in the pres- 
ent work), whether an undue space has not been devoted to its 
consideration. It may, indeed, fairly be asked whether the 
treatment by the author is not defective in a technical point of 
view, at least for a modern treatise on the resistance of mate- 
rials. Be that as it may, the author, in his chapters on deflec- 
tion, or “deflecting energy,” to use his term, covering about 
100 pages, discusses the matter very satisfactorily from an ele- 
mentary point of view, and deduces all the requisite formulas 
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for the proportions and deflections of floor beams. Although 
there is apparently nothing original but the arrangement and 
the illustrative examples, the reader will find it one of the 
clearest and most useful discussions of the subject in print. 

A chapter on “ Bridging Floor Beams” follows, showing the 
beneficial effects of the bracing, in the case of concentrated 
weight upon a floor. It might have been more satisfactory if 
the reason for this bracing had been clearly brought out, 
since, rules having just been estavlished for making the beams 
sufficiently strong and stiff under maximum loads, the neces- 
sity of still further strengthening or stiffening them is not at 
once apparent, 

So far the discussion has related to wooden beams and gird- 
ers, and next the subject of iron beams, plate, rolled tubular, 
and cast, is taken up, and the proportions for such cases as 
occur in architectural practice are determined. These seem 
to be based upon reliable data, giving results that will be gen- 
erally safe and economical ; and the author points out that in 
special cases direct experimental data should be obtained by 
the constructor. 

The remaining discussion is devoted to framed girders and 
roof trusses, which are treated generally by the graphical 
method and algebraic or arithmetical calculations. Without 
going very elaborately into the subject, the author covers such 
cases as will ordinarily occur in the architects practice, and 
develops methods that can readily be applied. Then follow 46 
tables for use in connection with the rules, embodying experi- 
ments on transverse, tensile and crushing strength, made by 
the author, data drawn from trustworthy sources, and calcula- 
tions designed to facilitate the use of the formulas. The tables 
are accompanie | by explanatory text, examples being intro- 
duced in several instances. There is a classified list of refer- 
ences to the principal formulas and investigations, so that any 
one ean readily be found. There is, in addition, a complete 
table of contents, and a very carefully prepared index. It will 
be seen that the ground covered by this work is quite extended, 
although it is generally confined to transverse strains ; and 
many interesting points have necessarily been omitted in the 
present notice. Enough has probably been said, however, to 
convince readers that the work is well worthy of perusal, and 
will be a valuable addition to the reference library of the pro- 
fessional man. To the architect it will be of especial value, 
and will doubtless be found by many to supply a want that has 
long been felt. 

The proof-sheets of the work have been read with unusual 
care, so far as can be judged by carefully checking many rules 
and examples, and the publishers have done their part by turn- 
ing out a well-printed book, in tasteful dress. 

The Metalturgical Review is the title of a new monthly mag- 
azine published by David Williams, the publisher of the well- 
known and successful Jron Age. The new magazine is evi- 
dently intended to be of the highest class in its specialty—the 
reduction of ores and the manufacture and working of iron 
and other metals—something like the well-known Revue Uni- 
versalle des Mines, of Belgium. 

The first number (for September) has articles from several 
writers who will be recognized as authorities, which will 
doubtless be of great interest to metallurgists. Among these 
are: “ The Mechanical Treatment of Metals,” by Prof. R. H. 
Tpurston; “ The New Iron District of Ohio,” by E. C. Pechin; 
‘Siphon Tap in Lead Smelting,” by C. Kirchhof, Jr.; “ The 
Danks Furnace at the Millvale Works,” by John I. Williams, 
the Superintendent of the furnace: “On Steel,” by Wm. Met- 
calf; “‘ Studies of Elemental Iron and its Modifications,” by 
Prof. Henry Wurtz; “Protecting the Lining of Blast Furnaces,” 
by Joseph D. Weeks, etc. 

The magazine has 100 octavo pages, and is one of the hand- 
somest of periodicals. 








 Benieal Railroad “Mews. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Albert.—The officers of this new New Brunswick railroad are: 
A. E. Killam, Manager; H. H. Carvell, Accountant. and Andi- 
tor ; Elisha Tingley, Trackmaster and Auditor. The offices are 
at Hillsboro, N. B. 

Chicago & Eastern Ilinois.—The first board of directors of 
this new company, successors to the Chicago, Danville & 
Vincennes, is as follows: F. W. Huidekoper, Meadville, Pa.; 
John M. Dennison, Baltimore; T. W. Shann Darius R. 
Mangam, John N. Brookman, Henry B, Hammond, New York; 
George W. Gill, Worcester, Mass.; F. H. Story, Boston. The 
board elected F. W. Huidekoper. President; T. W. Shannon, 
Vice-President; A. 8. Dunham, Secretary and Anditor; J. C. 
Calhoun, Treasurer; Edmund L. Du Barry, General Superin- 
tendent; Adam Holliday, General Freight and Passenger 
Agent. There is no change in the immediate management of 
the road. 

Chicago & Northwestern.—Mr. R. W. Hamer is appointed 
Purchasing Agent, in place of Jason H. Carpenter, assigned to 
other duties. His office is in Chicago. . Hamer was for 
some time fuel agent of the road—a position of great impor- 
tance on that line. 

Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.—Mr. Charles L. Williams 
has been appointed Car Accountant, with office in Springfield, 
O., in place of 8. E. Sloan. 

Cincinnati Southern. —Mr. Rufus King, Jr., is appointed 
Paymaster and Purchasing Agent, with office in Cincinnati, O. 

Holyoke & Westfield.—At the annual meeting in Holyoke 
eg Sept. 1, the following directors remy edn ih P. 
Crafts, John Delaney, C. B. Harris, Timothy Merrick, J. H. 
Newton, J. C. Parsons, Levi Perkins, August Stursberg, Wm. 
Whitney. The board elected J. C. Parsons President ; Wm. 
Whitney, Vice-President ; J. P. Buckland, Clerk ; George W. 
Prentiss, Treasurer. The road is leased and worked by the 
New Haven & Northampton Company. 

Michigan Central.—Mr. John A. Grier has been appointed 
General Freight Agent, in place of J. Q. A. Bean, rae 
He has been assistant to Mr. Bean since b 1876, and was 
previously on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. 

Northern Pacifie.—Mr. E. T. Williams is. Purchasing Agent, 
With office in St. Paul, Minn. 

Northern Pacific.—Mr. W. Wayne Vodges has been a ted 
General Freight and Passenger Agent of the Pacifie Division. 
He has been on the Pennsylvania road fore long time, 








om & Wickford.—At the annual meeting in Providence, 
R. L, Sept. 3, the following directors were chosen: George M. 
Miller, Providence; L. Vaughn, Wickford, R. L., John T. Bush, 
John N. A. Griswold, Newport, R.1.; Charles H. Russell, 
New York. The board elected George M. Miller President; 
John Lf. Bash, Clerk and Treasurer. 

Pennsyloania.—Mr. J. K. Shoemaker is appointed Acting 
Passenger Agent, Middle District, in place of Capt. J. N. ens | 
who is temporarily relieved from duty on account of ill-health. 

Philadelphia & Atlantic City.—Mr. Wm. Massey has been 
chosen President, in place of Samuel Richards, resigned. Mr. 
J. Naramore (late of the fuckerton Railroad) is appointed Su- 

rintendent : that office has hitherto been filled by Mr. Theo- 

ore Wurts, Consulting Engineer. 

St. Pau & Pacifie, First Division.—Mr. A. Guthrie has been 
appointed Purchasing Agent, with office in St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Joseph & Des Moines.—A new organization by this name 
has the following directors: Arthur Donahay, E. A. Garvey, 
Robert Green, W. B. Johnson, John L. Motter, James H 
Pickering. Office at St. Joseph, Mo. 

Tucke: ton.—Mr. J. J. Pharo has been appointed Superin- 
tendent, in place of J. Naramore, who has gone to the Phila- 
ty Atlantic City road. Mr. Pharo’s oftice is at Tucker- 
ton, N. 

Utah Central and Utah Southern.—Mr. D. A. Swan has been 
Beeees Purchasing Agent, with office in Salt Lake City, 

tah. 


Wilmington & Northern.—Mr. L. A. Bower has been ap- 
pointed General Freight and Passenger Agent, with office at 
Coatesville, Pa. 

Western North Carolina, Western Division.—At the annual 
meeting in Asheville, N. C., Aug. 25, the following directors 
were chosen by the stockholders: Thomas H. Clay on, James 
H. Rumbough, C. M. McCloud, C. A. Nichols. The appointment 
of State directors was lately noted. The board re-elected W. 
W. Rollins, President ; J. B. Stewart, of New York, Attorney. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Edwin L. Stanton, a rising lawyer of Washington and 
for several years past counsel for the Baltimore & Potomac 
Railroad Company, died in Washington, Aug. 29, after a long 
iilness. He was a son of Edwin M. Stanton, the famous Secre- 
tary of War. 

—Mr. Samuel H. Walley, of Boston, who died at Nantasket 
Beach, Mass., Aug. 27, was at one time for several years Treav- 
urer of the Vermont Central. He was aiso the first Treasurer 
of the Wisconsin Central Company. 

—Mr. Alvin Adams, the founder, and for many years the 
head, of the tirm of Adams & Co. and its successor, the Adams 
Express Company, died at his residence in Watertown, Mass., 
Sept. 2, aged 75 years. 

—Capt. Ryder, the projector and the chief builder of the old 
Alton & Terre Haute road, died at his residence in Alton, II1., 





Aug. 29, — 82 years. He was one of the pioneers of that 
region and was the founder o: several towns on the line of 
his road. 


—Mr. W. B. Prickett retires from the office of Purchasing 
Agent of the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad, and no appoint- 
ment will be made to the vacancy. 


—Gen. J. W. Sprague, late General Superintendent and 
Land Commissioner of the Pacific Division, Northern Pacific 
Railroad, is now General Superintendent of the Oregon Steam 
Navigation Company, which owns a fleet of 30 vessels em- 
ployed in the coasting service on the Pacific Coast. 

—Mr. Samuel Richards has resigned his position as Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia & Atlantic City Railroad Company, 
but remains a director of the company. 


—Capt. J. N. Abbey, Passenge: Agent of the Middle District, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, has been temporarily relieved from 
duty on account of ill health. 


—Mr. Robert Zimmerman, some years ago an extensive rail- 
road ee in Michigan, died in Strathroy, Ont., Aug. 26. 
He built the Kalamazoo & South Haven and a part of the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana road. He lost nearly all bis money in some 
recent speculations. 


—The two closely connected firms of H. R. Payson & Co., of 
St. Louis, and F. E. Canda & Co., of Chicago, have filed volun- 
tary petitions in bankruptcy. F. E. Canda & Co. secured a two 
years’ extension from their creditors in 1873, and made an as- 
signment in 1876 ; their extensive car shops in Chicago have 
since been sold to the United States Rolling Stock Company. 
H. R. Payson & Co, built the Cairo & St. Louis road, and it is 
the liabilities incufred on account of that work which have 
broken them down. The two firms, though nominally distinct, 
were composed of the same persons. 


—Mr. Samuel L. Phillips, President of the Third Avenue 
(street) Railroad Company of New York, sailed for Europe 
Aug. 29, and it is announced that he has gone for the purpose 
of studying and reporting upon rapid transit as worked out in 
London and other European cities. 


—Doubtless all of our readers have seen in the daily papers 
the obituaries of Brigham Young, the Mormon Prophet and 
President, but they may not know that he was in some sort a 
railroad man, being a director of the Utah Northern anda 
large owner in the Utah Central and Southern roads. He took 
little part in the affairs of those roads, however, leaving their 
active management to his son, John W. Young, and to Bishop 
Jobn Sharp. 


—Mr. J. Q. A. Bean, for several years past General Freight 
Agent of the Michigan Central Railroad, has resigned his po- 
sition on account of ill health, and will remove from Chicago 
to the East. Mr. Bean has been on the Michigan Central for 
several years and was previously on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Lake and Oanal Rates in August. 


The large movement of property from the interior by water 
is having its effect on prices. Although August is usually a 
dull month, on account of its covering the period when there 
is little old wheat left to ship and scarcely any new arriving, it 
has been a busy month this season, and shows the best average 
freight rates of any August since 1873. The improvement 3 
the lakes has been very marked, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing statement giving the average freight on wheat and 
corn from Chicago to Buffalo by water, and the average freight 
on the same cereuls from Buffalo to New York by canal for ten 
years: 





———Lake. — — ——“anal. 

> Corn. Wheat. Corn. 

cents. cents. cents. 

1868.. 66 14.1 11.6 
1869. 4.8 14.0 12.6 
1870 4.7 94 9.2 
1871 5.7 11.8 10.8 
1872 8.8 12.0 110 
1873. 5.6 106 96 
1874. 2.1 9.0 8.0 
1875 2.2 8.1 73 
1876 18 58 5.3 
1977 36 78 64 





month in 1876; but it must not be inferred from this that there 
is a fortune in every lake vessel now. The above averages rep- 
resent fair living rates for large vessels and nothing more. 
There is no profit in them for small or even ordinarv sized ves- 
sels, when wear and tear and deterioration are computed. 
Unfortunately, however, a decline has already taken place. On 
Saturday, Sept. 1, reported rates at Chicago were only 2% ceuts 
on corn. 

But the canal statement makes a better showing for the 
boatmen. A 7-cent freight with the present tolls is equal to 8 
cents last year under the old sheet. The average for last 
month, therefore, was over 2 cents in excess of that for August, 
1876. Itisapaying rate. The effect of the high prices has 
brought into commission everything that wiil float. Old boats 
that had been abandoned two and three years ago have been 
repaired and are now doing service, while most of the anti- 
quated towing crafts that navigated the laterals are finding 
profitable work on the Erie. The season of 1877 is proving & 
good one for canal carriers; which is exceedingly fortunate, 
as the poor boatmen could not have stood up under another 
year like the last.— Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


Railroad Larnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows : 
Right months ending Aug. 31: 


1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul.......... . $4,192,460 $5,209,562 Dec..$1,007,102 19.5 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & 
Southern........00. 2,587,141 2,251,133 Inc.. 336,008 14,9 


Seven months ending July 31: 
Atchison, Topeka & 


Santa Fe............ $1,223,813 $1,244,654 Tec.. $29,841 17 
Net earnings....... 519,264 604,416 Dec.. 85.152 14,1 
Per cent. of exps... 57.57 51.44 Inc,.. 6.13 11.9 
New Jersey Midland.. 376,352 350,650 Inc.. 25,702 17.3 
Net earnings. ..... GERER. ccccveseos: coccoccoocesacse code 
Per cent. of exps.. . MED epenceesen. 0n50006en0euenn 
St. Louis & Southeast- 
CFB occ cccescccsescce 578,970 531,922 Dec.. 2,952 0.5 
Net earnings....... 97,566 99,230 Dec.. 1,664 1.7 
Per cont. of exps... 83.14 82.94 Inc.. 0.20 02 
Siz months ending June 30: 
Chicago, Rock Island 
B BRR: ks cidvecce $3,238,890 $3,385.435 Dec.. $146,545 43 
Month of June: 
Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific........... 536,234 $659,196 Dec.. $122,962 18.7 
Month of July : 
Atlantic & Great 
Western... .......- $301,730 $292,560 Inc .. $9,170 3.1 
Houston & Texas Cen- 
Weed. coccosocecccees 161,578 148,375 Inc.. 13,208 8.9 
Net earnings....... 37,845 495 Inc.. 37,350 .... 
Per cent. of exps... 76.57 99.65 Dec.. 24.08 23.2 
Kansas Pacific........ 274,362 234,022 Inc.. 40,340 17.2 
New Jersey Midiand.. 63,490 64,646 Dec.. 1156 1.8 
st. Paul & Sioux City. 40,597 55.016 Dec.. 14,419 26.2 
Sioux City & St. Paul. 21,08 | 30,206 Dec... 9,158 30.3 
Month of August : 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Bb. Path. ccccceesecs $677,000 $563,775 Inc... $113,225 20.1 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & 
Southern .......... 362,600 274,160 Inc.. 88,440 32.2 


Third week in Auguat: 
Denver & Rio Grande. Ce §«‘ascsecsase ssavendsbaineans sees 
Kansas Pacific........ 62,921 $43,276 Inc.. $19,645 45.4 
Two Weeks ending Aug. 24 : 
Great Western, of 


GeROERis <ecvveceses $135,619 $140,118 Dec.. $4,499 3.2 
Two Weeks ending Aug. 2: 
Grand Trunk.......... $355,666 $333,032 Inc.. $22,634 68 


East Bound Freight Rates. 

At a meeting held in Chicago, Sept. 3, grain rates were in- 
creased five cout per 100 lbs., making the same as fourth-class 
rates. Grain from Chicago to Baltimore is now 32 cents ; 
Philadelphia, 33; New York, 35, and Boston 40 cents. St. 
Louis rates have also been increased, the grain rate to New 
York being raised six cents per 100 Ibs. 


Delaware Peach Traffic. 


On Aug. 29 there passed Wilmington, Del., 127 car-loads of 
eaches, of which 54 car-loads were bound to New York, 29 
o Philadelphia, 16 to Boston and the rest to other points. The 

total shipments of the season, over the Delaware Railroad, 
up to and including Aug. 29, were 3,342 car-loads, or more than 
twice as many as Jast year. 


Grain Shipments to Obarleston. 

The St. Louis Republican notes a shipment of 100 car-loads 
of grain from Hopkinsville, Ky., on the St. Louis & Southeast- 
ern road, by way ot Augusta, Ga., and the Port Royal Railroad 
to Charleston, 8. C., for export to Europe. Another shipment 
is noted of 500 barrels of flour from St. Louis to Liverpool by 
way of Charleston, starting trom St. Louis by the Iron Moun- 
tain line, this shipment also going by Augusta and the Port 
Royal road. It is not at all probable that any considerable 
business can be done by this port, which is, however, about as 
near to St. Louis as any other port except New Orleans. 


Erie Oanal Traffic. 


The business of the Erie Canal at Buffalo from the opening 
to Aug. 31 was as follows: 


1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
No. of boats cleared. 3,466 2,722 Inc.. 744 273 
Tolls received....... $232,300 65 $322,003 51 Dec.. $89,612 86 27.8 


The canal opened May 8 in 1877 and May 4 in 1876. 


Norfolk Ootton Business. 

The receipts of cotton at Norfolk, Va., for August were: 1877, 
7,013; 1876, 1,293; increase, 5,720 bales, or 440 per cent. For 
the cotton year, from Sept. 1 to Aug. 31 the receipts were: 

1876-77. 1875-76. Inc’e. P.c. 





Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio R. R...... 225,554 204,714 20,840 10.2 
Seaboard & Roanoke R. R.............- 252,460 219,779 32,681 14.9 
Canal and otherwise............-..0+5- 41,831 40,504 1327 33 

Doth; DH. 6 scese cvrccscvescees 519,846 461.997 64,448 11.8 


The shipments were 508,693 bales, 391,838 bales coastwise, 
112,245 to Great Britain and 4,610 to other European ports. 
The increase in shipments was .8.3 per cent. Of the receipts 
for 1876-77, 155,935 bales were local cotton, that is, consigned 
to Norfolk, the rest being consigned to points beyond. 


Ooal Movement. 
Coal tonnages for the week ending Aug. 25 are reported as 

follows: 
1877. 1876. 





Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Anthracite........ «- 279,514 323,110 Dec.. 43,596 13.5 
Semi-bituminous... - 100,433 70,804 Inc .. 29,629 41.8 


35,509 Dec.. 19,742 55.6 


The bituminous tonnages are very low, owing chiefly to the 
strike of the gas-coal miners in Western Pennsylvania. The 
Cumberland region is now fully at work and the shipments last 
week were very large. 

The coal operators in the Lebigh region, who granted the 
10 per cent. advance asked by their miners and resumed work, 


Bituminous, Pennsylvania 15,767 





will probably be compelled to stop again, the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company having given notice that it not carry 
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any coal for parties 
was afterwards reca : 

Coal receipts at San Francisco for the seven months ending 
July 31 were: 


eying the advanced wages. This order 


Tons 
Mt. Diabolo..... Ode oocbaveseooecsceceonccesececceccesonce eee 39,995 

Bellingham Bay and Coos Bay.... ..........eeseecccseccecsees 21,95 
Seattle. .....ccccsceces Sc GOs, esdlanceberdecepesioncosogtesececns 66,941 
ie tukacitcsebisiatnedcasteededaccceseen eee 54,532 
Eastern, anthracite and Cumberland................00-.-000e 17,656 
PN Sins svat cats F8d bet Se coves doccetsdecesedevctoceioce 36,900 
TE 6 ctiassesccciccce cocnssiice Es cam eSkEEd Ge. Diviaeaneme 45,330 
Total...... Hiiovhhe etek maakGss tue hikes ee cmcmmnaaen eee 283,313 


There is an increase in the Pacific Coast coals, though 
freights on English and Australian are very low. All this coal 
comes by water. 


Ohicago & Texas Freight Rates. 
A new tariff on freight from Chicago to Texas points has 


been adopted, rates per 100 lbs. to the principal Texas points 
being as follows: 





Chicago to First class. Second class. Third class. Fourth class. 
$1 88 $1 55 $1 25 $1 10 
« 2a 1 55 1 26 110 
1 88 1 40 115 95 
1 88 1 40 115 95 
1 88 1 60 1 35 110 
- $2 eee Seas 1 20 
San Antonio......... 2 93 240 210 1 85 


These rates took effect Sept. 1. 


Grain Movement. 
Receipts and shipments of grain of all kinds for the week 
ending Aug. 25 were, in bushels : 


1877. 1876. Increase. P.c. 

Lake ports’ receipts...... -» 5,331,315 4,280,052 1,051,263 24.6 
ss “ shipments..... 4,632,809 3,872,963 759,846 19.6 
Atlantic ports’ receipts..... 4,493,252 3,227,690 1,265,562 39.2 
rail 


Of the shipments from lake ports 224% eg cent. were b: 
this year, against 39% in 1876, 324% in 1875, and 19% in 1874. 

Of the receipts at Atlantic ports, 50.9 per cent. went to New 
York, 20 to Baltimore, 12.6 to Philadelphia, 7.9 to Boston, 5.7 to 
Montreal, 2.6 to New Orleans, and 1.3 to Portland. 

Baltimore grain receipts in August were as follows: 





1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Flour, barrels. .........0 113,828 128,002 Dec.. 14,174 11.1 
Wheat, bushels.......... 1,579,943 626,205 Inc ..953,738 152.3 
OMe covecescccsese eonede 586,409 1,572,925 Inc.. 13,484 0.9 
Other grain..........0... 171,562 121,638 Inc .. 49,924 41.4 
Total, bushels...... 3,907,054 2,960,778 Inc . .946,276 32.0 


For the eight months ending Aug. 31 the receipts were as 
follows: 





1877. 1876. Decrease. P.c. 

Flour, barrels........... 672,825 7134 229,909 25.5 
Grain, bushels........... 19,009,213 20,467,278 1,458,065 73 
Total, bushels..... 22,373,338 24,980,948 2,607,610 10.4 


The great increase of wheat in August is notable. 

















The Baffalo Commercial Advertiser reports grain receipts at 
that city up to Aug. 31 as follows, flour in barrels and grain in 
bushels: 

1877. = - 1876. 

Flour. Grain. Flour. Grain. 
We WER ch cacccacacsae 336,857 28,608,907 387,084 24,198,965 
(ES EERO R ETE 657,300 8,901,640 747,400 9,016,000 
Totalg..... eeees 994,157 37,510,547 1,134,484 33,214,965 


This shows a decrease of 140,327 barrels, or 12.4 per cent., in 
flour, but an increase of 4,295,582 bushels, or 12.9 per cent., in 

rain. The rail receipts this year were 66.1 per cent. of the 

our and 23.7 per cent. oi the grain, the lake movement show- 
ing an increase, while the rail movement decreased. The ship- 
ments eastward of grain received by lake tor the same period 
were : 





1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

By rail, bushels......... 4,171,064 7,741,187 Dec.. 3,570,123 46.1 
By canal ............+.-. 20,815,935 15,416,828 Inc .. 5,399,107 35.0 
WOU. cccocccsscces 24,986,999 23,158,015 Inc.. 1,828,984 8.0 


The rail shipments were 16.7 per cent. of the whole this 
year, against 33.4 per cent. last year. The canal opened May 
8 in 1877 and May 4 in 1876. 

The receipts of grain of all kinds at Chicago and of wheat at 
Milwaukee for the month of August were: 


1877. 1876. Increase. P.c. 
Chicago.... «+ 12,683,888 9,141,017 3,542,871 38.9 
Milwaukee....... 0.00.00. 1,445,813 646,089 799,724 123.8 






The receipts of grain at Northwestern markets Aug. 1 to 25, 
for five years, have been: 








1877. 1876. 1875. 1874. 1873. 

Flour........ 360,780 73,685 324,182 390,683 408,059 
Wheat ....... 4,898,284 3,327,005 5,360,801 7,922,516 7,254,138 
COMM. ...+6e0- 11,387,044 9,435,588 4,911,471 5,600,772 9,866,529 
Oats. ° 2,295,537 1,727,713 2,909,587 3,623,101 3,081,811 
Barley ....... 160,952 121,012 166,304 307,900 202,553 
Ry@...eeceeee 607,262 217,131 269,908 - 191,785 226,867 

Total grain. 19,349,079 14,828,449 13,618,671 17,646,074 20,631,893 


This year’s movement is thus 30% per cent. greater than 
that of 1876, 42 per cent. greater than that of 1875, 10 per cent. 
greater than that of 1874, and only 674% per cent. less than that 
of 1873—the greatest August movement on record. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 
The Bosphorus Bridge. 


Capt. James Eads, the well-known engineer of the St. Louis 
Bridge, now proposes, it is said, to undertake a still greater 
work, a bridge to connect Europe and Asia across the Bos- 
phorus at Constantinople. The bridge ey would be 6,000 
feet long, 120 feet above the water and 100 feet wide, giving 
room for a street and for railroad tracks also. Fifteen spans, 
steel arches resting on teen piers, would be required, the 
central arch to be of 750 feet span, on piers 50 feet thick, built 
at a point where the water is over 100 feet deep with a ver 
strong current. The two arches adjoining the central are 
wank be of 400 feet span, whence the’*spans would gradualiy 
diminish towards each shore, the two shore arches to be of 200 
feet span only. The estimated cost of the bridge is $25,000,000, 
and the time required to build it six years. Its advocates claim 
that it will te required not only for local travel, but for the 
great railroad which is to connect Constantinople with India 
by way of the Euphrates valley and the Khyber Pass. 


Master Oar-Painters’ Association. 

The eighth annual meeting of this association will be held 
at Albany, N. Y., on Wedne , Sept. 19. The headquarters 
will be at the Eldridge House, State street. The subjects that 
will receive special attention are ‘‘ Car Head-Linings,” ‘ Sur- 
facing,” “* The Most Suitable Styles of Ornamentation,” also 
“* Sizing and Colors.” Master car and locomotive painters 
throughout the United States and Canada are requested to be 
present and take part in the proceedings. Members of com- 
mittees who may be unable to attend, are requested to forward 
their reports ten days previous to the meeting to R. McKeon, 
Secretary of the Association, at Kent, Ohio. . 


Railroad § in France, 
An English journal says that the fastest average speed on 


French railroads is attained on the line from Paris to Bor- 
deaux. The distance between these points is 359 miles, and 
the journey is performed in 9 hours 10 minutes, giving an 
average of 3944 miles an hour. After thiscomes the run be- 
tween Calais and Paris, a distance of 184 miles, which is 
traversed in five hours, at the rate of 36% miles an hour. 
From Paris to Angers, a distance of 19134 miles, the passenger 
is carried in 5 hours 25 minutes, at the average speed of 354, 
miles an hour; and between Paris and Soissons, or 654 miles, 
the journey is made in 1 hour 50 minutes, being at the rate of 
354, miles an hour. 


Steam on Street Oars. 

Mr. John Stephenson, of New York, has written to the Age of 
Steel to correct some statements made in that paper. He says, 
that about 1835, Mr. Wm. T. Ames, an iron founder and ma- 
chinist, having works on Eldridge street in New York, con- 
structed several small street cars or “motors.” These were 
placed in advance of the street cars in the place of and doing 
the work of h rses. The cars were emphaticaily ‘street 
cars,” and operated by horses or steam indiscriminately. 
These steam motors were continued in use on Fourth avenue, 
from Fourteenth street, now the boundary side of Union 
Square, and from thence running northward—all within the 
city. A sad accident from the explosion of the boiler of one of 
those ‘‘ motors” caused the city authorities to prohibit the use 
of steam below Twenty-seventh street. 


A Solid Oonductor. 

The Sedalia (Mo.) Democrat says: “Anstin P. Speed, con- 
ductor of the Osage Valley Railroad, is te largest conductor 
in the United States. His weight is 350 lbs. ; his age is 27, 
waist measures 56 inches, breast measures 50 inches and hip 
measures 45 inches.” 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
Albert. 


This road is now fully opened for traffic from Salisbury, N. B., 
southwest to Hillsboro, about 24 miles. It is intended chiefly 
to carry coal from the mines about Hillsboro to the Interco- 
lonial. 


Allegheny, Kennerdell & Clintonville. 

Nearly all the grading on this road between Scrubgrass, Pa., 
and Kennerdell, is done, and the ties and rails are ready. The 
bridge over the Allegheny at Scrubgrass, which has three spans 
of Howe truss, 150 feet each, is we)! advanced and will probably 
be ready for use by Sept. 15. As soon as 1t is done tracklaying 
will be begun. The road is to be worked by the Allegheny 
Valley. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
The Treasurer’s report for July and the seven months ending 
July 31, on a mileage of 711 miles, is as follows : 








July. Seven months. 

Freight earmingS............ssseceeenceeees $120,084 87 $783,680 56 
RIN, caacudceass 00oncaedcenannepeiee 60,030 63 389,805 49 
Maile, Gxprees, C66... cccccccccccccccs seve 7,026 71 50,327 11 
TE, cancrdewetcarvediccateaed aeeed $187,142 21 $1,223,813 16 
Operating EXPeENseS....... cee cereeeereees - 111,096 70 704,549 50 
Wak GOT s vcs. ccc sccssccncacuscsces $76,045 51 $519,263 66 

Per cent. of expenses........22 ceecccecccce 59.36 57.57 


Compared with July, 1876, on the same mileage, there was a 
decrease of $11,709.14, or 5.9 per cent., in gross, and of $11,- 
892.68, or 13.5 per cent., in net earnings. For the seven 
months, the average in 1876 being 687 miles worked, there was 
a decrease of $20,840.42, or 1.7 per cent., in gross, and of $85,- 
152.06, or 14.1 per cent., in net earnings. The proportion of 
expenses to earnings in 1876 was 57.77 per cent. for July, and 
51.44 per cent. for the seven months. 


Atlantic & Great Western. 

The following order has been issued by General Superintend- 
ent Cooper: “‘’The prospects are tor a season of heavy business, 
when our equipment will be taxed to its utmost, and the ten- 
dency of men working by the trip will be to do as much as 
possible, and fully appreciating their desire to earn all they 
can, and yet realizing the great danger incident to men being 
overworked, it is hereby ordered that no freight conductor, 
engineer, fireman or brakeman, after having doubled any di- 
vision of this road, shall be sent out, or permitted to go out, 
with engine or train, until they have had at least eight hours 
of rest. Lhis order is imperative, and will not be varied from, 
except in case of accident.” 


Baltimore & Ohio. 


It is announced that this company has finally completed the 
negotiation of the proposed issue of $8,000,000 new 5 per cent. 
bonds with J.S. Morgan & Co., of London. These bonds are se- 
cured by a first mortgage on the Chicago Division, which had 
previously no bonded debt, and are at the rate of $30,400 per 
mile on that line. The rate at which the bonds are taken is not 
made public. The proceeds are to be used in paying off the 
floating debt of the company. 


Bellevue & Liscomb. 


A company has been organized to build a narrow- gauge road 
from Bellevue, Ia., on the Mississippi, 22 miles below Dubuque, 
westward through Garryowen, Cascade and Monticello to Lis. 
comb in Marshall County, about 130 miles. 


Billerica & Bedford. 

This road is now completed from Bedford, Mass., on the Mid- 
dlesex Central road, to North Billerica, about eight miles. 
The road is intended to serve the local traffic and is of two feet 
gauge; it is equipped with two engines and 11 cars and is said 
to have cost about $50,000. The road and equipment have been 
built under the supervision of Mr. George E. Mansfield, who 
has long advocated this very narrow gauge for local lines. 
Trains began to run Sept. 1, and the road will be formally 
opened in about two weeks. 


Butfalo & Jamestown. 

The Jamestown (N. Y.) Democrat, of Aug. 29, says: “ It has 
been officially announced to Judge Marvin that the Buffalo & 
Jamestown Railroad has appealed its case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Judge Strong granting a writ of 
error. Judge Marvin does not believe the Court will sustain 
the writ of error. If it does, then the whole thing will have to 
be again opened and argued.” 


Burlington, Oedar Rapids & Northern. 

This company has completed an extension of its main line 
from the old terminus at Plymouth, Ia., northwest six miles to 
a junction with the Central Railroad of Iowa, near Shell Rock, 
and has concluded an agreement for the use of the 10 miles of 
the Central track from the junction to Northwood. Trains now 
run through to Northwood, 16 miles beyond Plymouth and 235 
miles from Burlington. 

From Northwood the company has graded and is now laying 
track on a further extension of 17 miles to Albert Lea, Minn., 
where the road will connect with the Southern Minnesota and 
with the extension of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, now under 
construction. 


Camden & Atlantic. 


This company has reduced the fares between Philadelphia 
and Atlantic City to $1.50 for single trip and $2 for excursion 





tickets, This action is taken partly to meet the competition of 





the new road, and partly also to stimulate travel as the season 
declines. 


Oanada Southern. 

The New York Hvening Post, of Sept. 5, says: ‘‘ Respecting 
the negotiations for the control of the Canada Southern Rail- 
road, it being of importance to any one of the northern trunk 
line companies because of its low grades and straight lines, we 
hear that there are two parties in the field for it, and that each 
will have a conference with the Canada Southern representa- 
tives before the present week closes.” 

It has been generally understood that this road was con- 
trolled by the Vande: bilt interest. 


Central, of Iowa. 

At Des Moines, Ia., Aug. 31, after hearing arguments for 
three days, the United States Circuit Court decided to confirm 
the recent sale of the road to the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, trustee. The three parties of bondholders, known as the 
Cate, Gilman and Sage-Cowdrey parties, have each formed a 
company and each applied to the Court for recognition as the 
company to which the trustee should be authorized to convey 
the property. The Court decided to leave this to a vote of the 
bondholders, and directed the master to take such a vote in 
writing. 

The Sage-Cowdrey party subsequently gave notice of an ap- 
peal from the order confirming the sale. 

Reference was then made by the Court to the attacks upon 
Judge Dillon by Isaac M. Cate, of Boston, the former President 
of the company, which were noticed in the New York Nation 
and some other papers. Portions of the record were read, to 
show the falsity of the charges, and all the counsel in the case 
joined in pronouncing them unfounded. Subsequently a meet- 
ing of the bar was held to arrange for further action in the 
matter. 


Central, of New Brunswick. 

The proposed route of this road is from Fredericton, N. B., 
north by east to the head of Grand Lake, about 40 miles, and 
thence in nearly the same direction to the Intercolonial at 
Weldford on the Richibucto, about 50 miles further, with a 
branch from the head of Grand Lake southward to the Inter- 
colonial at Norton, 33 miles from St. John. The road is to be 
of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, the same as the New Brunswick road, and 
will open a large section of fertile country, besides furnishing 
transportation to the coal beds about Grand Lake, which are 
now only worked to a very small extent, owing to the difficulty 
ot getting the coal to market. A change of location is now 
advocated with many arguments in its favor. It is, instead of 
running to Weldford, to build from Grand Lake northeast to 
the junction ot the Carin and Miramichi rivers, about 50 miles, 
and thence down the Miramichi some 28 miles to the Interco- 
lonial, from which road a branch extends to Chatham, near the 
mouth of the river. It is also proposed to extend the Norton 
Branch to St. John, in order to secure better shipping facilities 
for coal,and to avoid the necessity for transshipment at Nor- 
ton, and also to complete a rail connection between St. John 
and the New Brunswick road without ehange of gauge. The 
Grand Lake coal is of excellent quality, and it is thought that a 
large coal business with shipping can be done on the Miram- 
ichi, as well as at St. John. 


Oharlotte, Columbia & Augusta. 

It is proposed to build a branch from this road at or near 
Pine House, 8. C., northwest to the town of Edgefield, about 
eight miles. The company has offered to furnish the iron and 
operate the branch if the people of Edgefield will grade it and 
furnish the ties. 


Colorado Central. 

On the extension of the standard gauge line from Longmont, 
Col., north, track 1s now laid trom the junction with the Union 
Pacific at Hazard southward 14 miles. At toaat point the 
tracklayers have been delayed by an unfinished rock cutting, 
but it is expected that the rails will reach Fort Collins next 
week and Longmont early in October. 


Qincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 

An order has been issued increasing the day’s run for freight 
crews from 60 to 90 miles, the difference being made by chang- 
ing the runs of freight trains. As no change has been made 
in a days pay, some discontent is reported among the em- 
ployes. 

Subsequently, after a conference between the President and 
a committee of trainmen, the order was so modified as to con- 
tinue 60 miles (Cincinnati to Dayton) as a day’s run for men 
working on way freight, the through freight run being in- 
creased from 60 to 80 miles. 

Notwithstanding this settlement, however, the firemen and 
brakemen struck on Aug. 31 and all freight traffic was. stopped 
until Sept. 3, when the men were persuaded by their committee 
to accept the compromise, and work was resumed. 


Oolumbus & Gallipolis. 

The work on the grading near McArthur, O., has been sus- 
pended, owing to a difficulty between the contractor and his 
workmen about pay. It was expected that the trouble would 
be settled and work resumed this week. 


Cleveland & St. Louis. 

This is the name of a new company organized to build a 
narrow-gauge railroad from Cleveland, O., west by suuth to 
the Indiana line in Van Wert County, about 175 miles. It is to 
connect with a projected line across Indiana. 


Ohicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

It is announced that this company has completed a negotia- 
tion for the sale to a syndicate represented by Drexel, Morgan 
& Co. and Winslow, Lanier & Co., of New York, of the remain- 
ing $3,000,000 of its new 6 per cent. loan. In consequence of 
this arrangement the outstanding’ 7 per cent. bonds wul be 
called in and paid cff on Jan. 1, 1878, at 105. 


Ohicago, Danville & Vincennes. 

In Chicago, Aug. 28, the purchasers of this road held a pre- 
liminary meeting to arrange for the organization of a new 
corporation, and then proceeded to make a personal inspection 
of the property. 

The new company was fully organized at a meeting held in 
Chicago, Aug. 31, and, as expected, the new company was 
named the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. The necessary certifi- 
cates have been executed and filed. 

The Indiana Division has already been reorganized under 
the name of the Covington & State Line, and an agreement of 
consolidation with the Lilinois company executed, so that the 
new Chicago & Eastern Illinois Company will own the entire 
line, both in Illinois and Indiana. 


Oentral, of New Jersey. 

In the United States Circuit Court at Pittsburgh last week, 
three strikers who were engaged in stopping trains on the Le- 
high & Susquehanna Division, were sentenced to $100 fine and 
costs and 90 days’ imprisonment. This sentence was for con- 
tempt of court, the Receiver holding possession in Pennsyl- 
vania through an order of the United States Court. 


Denver & Rio Grande. 


The La Veta Branch is now in operation to Garland City, 
Col., 50 miles west by south from the junction with the main 
line at Cucharas and six miles beyond the late terminus at 
Greyback Gulch. The terminus of the branch will probably 
remain at Garland for some time, 
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Erie. 

The very elaborate inventory of the property of this compa- 
ny made by Col. George T. Balch, to which frequent reference 
has been made, has been finally completed and was formally 
filed with the Court Sept. 1. It includes all property, fixed and 
movable, of every description, and in whatever condition it 
pe, be, and is probably the most complete inventory ever 
made. 


Fitchburg. 

The work of widening the road bed of the Vermont & Massa- 
chusetts Division for the second track from Fitchburg, Mass., 
to South Ashburnham is nearly completed, and, as part of the 
work, the line has been straightened at several points. The 
stone arch bridge over the Nashua River at Fitchburg is being 
widened for the second track and the old highway bridge near 
by is to be replaced with a double-track iron bridge. 


Flint & Pere Marquette. 

A dispatch from East Saginaw, Mich., Aug. 31, says: ‘The 
Flint & Pere Marquette Railway Company have reduced the 
rate of wages 10 per cent., to take effect to-morrow. This does 
not apply to low-priced labor. It is understood that the men 
accept the reduction.” 


Freehold & New York. 

The track on this road is now laid from Freehold, N. J., 
northward to the crossing of the New Jersey Central’s Long 
Branch Division at Matawan, a distance of 13 miles, leavin 
1% miles to be laid to reach the terminus at Keyport. Sid- 
ings have been laid at several points, and freight trains run, 
though no regular trains have been put on. The work of 
building the sell along the line has been begun, but no 
time for the opening of the road has been fixed ‘as yet. 


Foreclosure Sales. 

a of railroad property under legal process are noted as 
follows : 

Mansfield, Coldwater & Lake Michigan, Aug. 28, under a de- 
cree of foreclosure granted by the United States Circuit Court. 
Bought for $500,000 by Mr. Joseph Lesley for account of the 
bondholders. The sale included the property of the company 
in Ohio, consisting of 44 miies of finished road, from Mansfield, 
O., to Tiffin, 44 miles, and the right of way, franchises, etc., 
from Tiffin to the Michigan State line. The road is worked by 
the Pennsylvania Companv. 

St. Louis, Lawrence & Western.—The section of this road 
from Lawrence, Kan., to Carbondale, 31 miles, was sold in 
Lawrence, Aug. 29, under a decree of foreclosure granted by 
the United States Circuit Court, and bought by Robert E. Carr, 
of St. Louis, for $43,335. This section of the road was former- 
ly the Lawrence & Southwestern, and was consolidated with 
the St. Louis, Lawrence & Denver under the present name 
several years ago. The eastern section, from Lawrence to 
Pleagant Hill, Mo., was sold under its separate mortgage last 
February. Mr. Carr, the purchaser, is President of the Kan- 
sas Pacific. 

Louisville, New Albany & ‘St. Louis, in Springfield, Ill., Aug. 
30. Bought for account of the bondholders for $5,000. The 
sale covered only that portion of the line in Illinois, the Indi- 
ana section having been sold sometime ago. The finished sec- 
tion of the road is 29 miles long, from Albion, 'li., eastward to 
Princetog, Ind., about 18 miles beimg in [linois and 11 in 
Indiana. 

The New Haven & Redstone, a partly finished line from 
Brownsville, Pa., east to Connellsville, 10 miles long, was sold 
in Uniontown, Pa., Aug. 31, to satisfy a oy ay sued out b 
Philip Collins, of Philadelphia. Bought for $10,175 by Mr. 
Collins and John Wilson & Sons, of Pittsburgh. It is said that 
the purchasers will complete it and use it for carrying coal and 
coke to the Southwest Pennsylvania. 

The Wheeling, Pittsburgh & Baltimore »oad was sold in Pitts- 
burgh, Aug. 30, by the United States Marshal, nnder a judg- 
ment sued out by the original contractors who built the road, 
some 20 years ago. It was sold subject to a mortgage for 
$103,000, and bought for $4,100 by Wm. Keyser, for account of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Company. The road is 32 miles long, 
from Wheeling, W. Va., to Washington, Pa.; it was originally 
known as the Hempfield Railroad and was reorganized under 
the present name in 1871. It has been for a long time worked 
by the Baltimore & Ohio, which now acquires full ownership. 

Future sales of railroad property are announced as follows: 

The Montgomery & Eufaula road will be sold in Montgomery 
Ala., Nov. 12, by R. W. Healy and J. W. Dimmick, Specia 
Master Commissioners, under decrees of foreclosure of the first 
and second mortgages, granted by the United States Circuit 
Court. The sale will be made subject to a claim of the South 
& North Alabama Company as the same may be finally adjudi- 
cated in a suit now pending. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph. 


An amended petition filed by the parties who have —< 
for the appointment of a receiver charges that nearly $50,000 
have been expended for services rendered by State officers, 
presumably for forwarding or concealing known corruption in 
the management. This has caused some local excitement, 
and a good deal of interest in the hearing of the application, 
which was to begin Sept. 3. 

The officers of the company claim that this application is 
only an attempt made by certain parties to oust the present 
management and to secure for themselves control of the road. 


Kansas Oity, St. Louis & Chicago. 

Several meetings have been held in Kansas City and at 
towns along the proposed line, in sid of this company, which 
is organized to extend the Chicago & Alton’s leased Louisiana 
& Missouri River line to Kansas City. Ata recent meeting in 
Kansas City a considerable amount in stock subscriptions was 

romised. The line will be about 150 miles long, running from 
Mexico westward to Glasgow, where it will cross the Missouri 
and run south of that river and between it and the Missoun 
Pacific road to Kansas City. It is understood that its construc- 
tion devends partly upon the amount of local aid which can be 
secured. 


Kingston & Pembroke. ; 

This company 1s preparing to let contracts for 28 miles of 
road. which wil] extend the line to the Madawaska River, about 
60 miles northward from Kingston, Ont. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 

It is stated that this company has provided for the payment 
of the $2,682,000 Michigan Southern bonds which fall due Nov. 
1, by the sale of a sufficient amount of its first consolidated 
bonds to furnish the amount required in addition to the sink- 
ing fund paymeut of $250,000, which will be applied to payment 
of the sal bond. The price at which the consolidated bonds 
were sold is not stated. The new bonds were bought by 
Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York. 


Lewisburg, Oentre & Spruce Oreuk. 

The track of this road is now laid to Spring Mills, in Centre 
County, Pa., 25 miles eastward from the old terminus at Lau- 
relton, and 44 miles from the junction with the Philadelphia & 
Erie at Montandon. The soak is worked by the Pennsylvania 
and trains are now running through to Spring Mills. 


Levis & Kennebec. 

This company, which is building a railroad from Point 
Levis, opposite Quebec, to connect with the Somerset Railroad 
in Maine, and which"has about 40 miles of road in operation, 
defaulted on the July interest on its first-mortgage bonds. The 


reason of the default is said to be that the Government subsidy 
is exhausted. The bonds are chiefly held in England. 
Ligonier Valley. 

arrangements are being made to complete this road, which 
was graded several years ago from Latrobe, Pa , on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, southeast through the Loyalhanna Gap to 
Ligonier, a distance of 11 miles. The road will open up a re- 
gion abounding in coal and irun ore. 


Meetings. 


Meetings are announced as follows : 

Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield, annual meeting, at the 
office in Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 11, at noon. ‘ 

Ithaca, Auburn & Western, annual meeting, at the office, No. 
20 Nassau street, New York city, Oct. 1, at 2 p. m. 5 

Northern Pacific, annual meeting, at the office, No. 23 Fifth 
avenue, New York, Sept. 26, at noon. 


Montclair & Greenwood Lake. 

It is reported that this company has concluded an agreement 
with the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western to maintain similar 
rates on suburban passenger traffic to the points where the 
two roads come in compeution. It is said that the abandon- 
ment of the Watchung Branch was the result of this agree- 
ment. It is also reported that the company is negotiating for 
the use of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western track from 
West End Junction to Hoboken, and of its depot in Hoboken. 
It is now dependent upon the New Jersey Midland and the 
Pennsyivania roads for terminal facilities. 


Missouri, Iowa & Nebraska. 

Negotiations are in progress for changing the eastern termi- 
nus of this road trom Alexandria, Mo., to Keokuk. Ia. The use 
of the St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern track can be had, and 
the Keokuk people offer to give any right of way needed and 
the necessary giound for depot buildings and shops. 


Mobile & Ohio. 

A dispatch from Memphis, Tenn., dated Sept. 3, says: 
“Judge Trigg, of the (United States) Circuit Court, has ren- 
dered a decree in favor of Wm. Butler Duncan and others, 
trustees, against the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, setting forth that 
the Tennessee substitution bonds constitute a prior lien on the 
road in the limits of Tennessee, and ordering the sale of that 
portion of the road to liquidate them.” 

This decision supports the action of the Bondholders’ Com- 
mittee, which has provided for the Tennessee substitution 
bonds by admitting them on an equality with the first-mort- 
gage bonds. Their prior lien, however, was disputed by some 
of the bondholders. 


Nicaragua. 

The Government of Nicaragua proposes to build a railroad 
from the port of Corinto, on the Pacific coast, by way of 
Realejo, Chinandega and Leon, to a point on Lake Managua. 
The distance is about 70 miles, through a fertile, healthy and 
prosperous country ; there is already a traffic of about 30,000 
tons per year carried over the proposed line by wagon and 
boat, and this, it is believed, can be increased when better 
means of transportation are provided. It has been decided to 
adopt a gauge of 3 ft. 6 in., and to use iron rails of from 36 to 
42 pounds per yard, or steel rails of from 30 to 36 pounds. The 
road will be constructed to carry a maximum weight of three 
tons per wheel, the maximum speed to be 25 miles per hour. 


New York & Manhattan Beach. 

This company has decided to proceed immediately with the 
construction of the unfinished section of its road from East 
New York to Greenpoint, the northern section of Brooklyn. 
This part of the road will be built with a double track, and it 
is also-intended to put downa second track from East New 
York to Coney Island and Bay Ridge before another season. 
From Greenpoint ferries run across the East River to Tenth 
street and Twenty-third street in New York, affording access 
tothe upper part of the city. The road is reported as doing 
a very good share of the Coney Island excursion business, 
which is larger this year than ever before. 


New Jersey Midland. 


The earnings of this road for July and for the seven months 
ending July 31 were as follows : 


























Seven 
July. months. 
PRRRORIED. . 00 0.0 cccccccccess consecceee $13,502 77 $75,027 68 
Preignt......cccccccccccs socccccscecees 25,124 81 144,254 47 
MER n ab 05 0bedoccseed 0066.0 5eennebuessene 555 50 108 361 84 
PUG, MOAN, O60, 0.0.0 .000 cveseccsesecee 4,306 38 48,708 11 
EE CTT ee $63,489 51 $376,352 10 
Working and terminal expenses....... 44,594 27 289,231 53 
Se Nh coc vc ccencdcdencossa $18,895 24 $87,070 57 
Per cent. of expences...........eeseeees 70.24 76.86 
The Receivers’ account for the month 1s as follows : 
I I Ds oss. cdduden cicecetsnes se vésdossdsecsceces ste $219 08 
Road Receipts, as above -- 63,489 51 
Suspense account....... -.- 1,000 00 
PE IND: soncdcccereccns cveesetbsecsconcouseseeds cee 1,828 86 
ee er ee $69,537 45 
Expenses, as above..........see-se00s . $44,504 27 
Middletown, Unionville & Water Gap lease . £890 00 
Montclair & Greenwood Lake R.R., terminals.. 2,299 64 
Right of way claims..............+-eeeeeeeesees 3, 26 
Equipment, payments on cars s \s 
Now construction ..........cccsccscccces ree hk 
Interest, discount and insurance............... 3,617 29 
BOOTED COCO. 000. 0:0:6:0.006000 500006 s0scceseces eee 5,266 50 
—- 67,719 18 
BMD, BMRB. Bo icc 0008008000008 0000066006006 600800 $1,818 27 


As compared with 1876 the earnings for July show a decrease 
of $1,156.96, or 1.8 per cent., and for the seven months an in- 
crease of $25,701.69, or 7.3 per cent. 

During the last two years many improvements have been 
made in the condition of the road. The high trestles at Hack- 
ensack and west of the Passaic River at Hawthorne have been 
nearly all filled in and a commencement made at the West End 
trestle. - Several smaller trestles have been filled in and a good 
deal of work done in widening and ditching the road bed. A 
large number of new ties and a good deal of new iron have 
been laid, and the road is in better condition than ever before, 
though, from its location, it is a difficult road to maintain. 
Three spans of new Howe truss have replaced the old combina- 
tion bridges at Hawthorne, at Dundee and near Stockholm. 
There has also been a perceptible improvement in the running 
of the road and the promptness and regularity of the train ser- 
vice. The equipment has been increased, but 1s barely sufii- 
cient for the necessities of the road. 


Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain. 

This company is now offering for sale at par and accrued in- 
terest $600,000 new 6 per cent. first-mortgage bonds. Of the 
proceeds $500,000 are to be used to pay off that amount of equip- 
ment bonds, $300,000 of which fall due Jan. 1, 1878, the rest 
Jan. 1, 1879. The remaining $100,000 are to be used in paying 
the expenses incurred in recovering the road from the Central 
Vermont and in permanent improvements of the property. The 
road is 118 miles long and the funded debt, exclusive of the 
$500,000 equipment bonds, consists of $468,000 sinking-fund 
bonds due in 1890. 


Ohio & Mississippi. 
The United States Circuit Court having authorized the Re- 





e. 

eiver to pay out of any available earnings of the road the 
coupons due Jan. 1, 1877, on the first-mortgage bonds, it is 
stated that they will be paid Oct. 1, in New York. 


Pennsylvania. 
The proposition of this company as to the goods in transit 
destroyed by the rioters at Pittsburgh does not meetavith un- 
qualified acceptance. Ata meeting held in Philadelohia, Aug. 
30, a number of merchants being present, opinions from coun- 
sel-were present stating that losers of freight had not a very 
strong case agaiust Allegheny County, but had a 
good one against the company. It was also urged 
that the litigation might be almost indefinitely pro- 
longed, to the great damage and loss of claimants. 
It was finally proposed that the company’s plan of joining all 
claimants with it in a suit against the county be accepted, pro- 
vided the company will guarantee that claimants shall receive 
their money within a fixed time. say iwo years. This proposi- 
tion was generally approved, and a committee appointed to con- 
fer with the offices of the company. 

No conference has yet been held, owing to the absence of 
President Scott. 


Pittsburgh, Virginia & Oharleston. 

This road has been completed from the old terminus at Mo- 
nongahela City, Pa., southward up the Monongahela River to 
Brownsville, a distanve of 23 miles. Trains are now running 
on this extension, which has been under construction for some 
time. The new stations, with the distances from Pittsburgh 
(Monongahela City being 31 miles) are: Webster, 35 miles ; 
Lock No. 4, 39; Belle Vernon, 42; Fayette City, 45; Califor- 
nia, 50: Brownsville, 54. ; ’ 


Penn Yau & Dresden. 

A company has been organized to build this road, which is 
‘o be about four miles long, and is to connect the town of Penn 
Yan, N. Y., with the Syracuse, Geneva & Corning at Dresden. 
The capital stock is fixed at $60,000, nearly all of which has 
been subscribed. 


Rhode Island & Massachusetts. 

_ Regular trains began to run over this new road Sept. 3. It 
is leased and worked by the New York & New England Com- 
pany, and forms a branch of that road from Franklin, Mass., 
southward to Valley Falls, R. [., 14 miles. 


Reno & Truckee. 


The old project for a direct line from the Central Pacific at 
Reno, Nev., to Virginia City has been revived and it is said 
that local interests have promised to subscribe a large part of 
the capital needed. A road very munch shorter than the Virginia 
& Truckee, the existing line, could be built, but high grades 
and some very heavy work would be required. : 


St. Louis & Southeastern. 


The report of the Auditor, Mr. E. Young, for the month of 
July is as follows: 








St. Louis. Kentucky Tennessee Whole 

Div. Div. Div. line. 
Gross earnings ..... $42,664 90 $36,269 64 $11,532 35 $91,464 89 
Expenses ........... 39,163 69 22,279 83 10,078 29 71,521 81 
Net earnings.... $4,501 21 $13,987 &1 $1,454 06 $19,943 OR 
Earnings per mile .. 207 93 370 08 240 26 228 83 
Per cent. of expenses 89.69 61.43 87.39 78.20 


As compared with July, 1876, the whole road shows an in- 
crease of $2,028.31, or 2.3 per cent., in gross earnings; an in- 
crease of $4,169.41, or 6.2 per cent., in expenses, and a decrease 
of $2,141.10, or 9.2 per cent., in net earnings. The increase in 
gross earnings was entirely on the Kentucky Division, the in- 
crease in expenses on the St. Louis Division. 


Selinsgrove & North Branch. 

On application of some of the creditors a receiver was re- 
cently appointed for the property of this company, which con- 
sists chiefly of right of way and some graded road-bed. The 
company began some years agoto builda road from Port 
Trevorton, Pa., by way of Selinsgrove to Mifflinburg, about 
40 miles, but no part of the road is finished. 


Spartanburg. Union & Columbia. 


The repair shops of this road are being removed from Union, 
8. C., to Spartanburg, where new shops are being built and 
will be occupied and used jointly by this company and the 
Spartanburg & Asheville. 


8t. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. 

Messrs. 8. G. & G. C. Ward, the New York agents for Baring 
Brothers & Co., have published a notice advising bondbolders 
not to sign the new agreement for funding coupons proposed 
by the company. They state that the bonds represented by 
them, netween five and six millions of dollars, will not agree to 
the funding arrangement under any circumstances. 


8t. Louis, Marine & Edwardsville. 

It 18 reported that the owners of this road have sold it to the 
Wabash Railway Company, which will work it as a branch of 
its St. Louis Division. The road is eight miles long, from Ed- 
wardsville, Ill., to Edwardsville Crossing on the Chicago & 
Alton. It has been twice sold under foreclosnre, once in 1872 
and again in 1875,and has been known at different times as 
the Edwardsville Railroad, the Madison County Railroad and 
by the present name. It is one of the oldest railroads in Mli- 
nois. 


8t. Joseph & Nes Moines. 

A company by this name has been organized to build a nar- 
row-gauge railroad from St. Joseph, Mo., northeast to Albany 
in Gentry County, 45 miles. The capital stock is fixed at 
$225,000. 


Scioto Valley. 

The grading of the extension from Chillicothe, O., to Ports- 
mouth is nearly all finiehed. A iarge number of tie have been 
purchased, and the tracklaycrs are at work from Portsmouth 
northward. The trestle-work and bridging are well advanced. 


Union Railroad, Transfer & Stock Yards. 

The work on the railroad of this company, better known as 
the Indianapolis Belt road, is now well advanced. A large 
part of the grading is done, the bridge over White River is 
partiv in place and the rails are being Jaid. The extensive 
stock yards of the company are enclosed and work is in-pro- 
gress on the buildings. The road is intended to connect the 
various lines entering Indianapolis by tracks outside the city. 


Watchung. 


This road, which extends from Woodside Junction westward 
about four miles to West Orange, ‘. J., has been for some 
time operated by the Montclair & Greenwood Lake Company, 
but on Sept. 1 that company withdrew all the equipment and 
ceased to run passenger trains over the road. Mt is under- 
stood that a freight train will be run for some weeks longer 
for parties who have freight contracts to fill. The reason 
— for this actionis that the road did not pay expenses. 

ecently anattempt was made to attract business by reduc- 
ing the rates, but it did not succeed and was abandoned after 
a few days’ trial. 

A singular proposition has been made by Mr. Wm. O. Mc- 
Dowell, who offers to run the road on his own responsibility 
until some furtber arrangement can be made. He only asks 
that the Montclair & Greenwood Lake Company stop its trains 
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at the junction and sell commutation tickets to that point at 
$6.50 per month from New York. He will carry all passengers 
over the Watchung road but will put a contribution box in 
each car, trusting to the liberality of the passengers for the 
money to meet the necessary expenses. Mr. D. N. Ropes, who 
owns the Watchung road, has just started from England on 
his return home, and no definite arrangement can be made 
until he arrives. 

The running of trains was resumed Sept. 6, though, as 
stated above, no permanent arrangements will be made at 
present. 


Western Illinois Bridge. 

This project for a new railroad and wagon bridge over the 
Mississippi at Quincy, Ill, has been revived lately, and the 
company has secured a grant of the right of way through 
Quincy from the City Council. 


Western North Carolina, Western Division. 

At a meeting of the stockholders in Asheville, N. C., Aug. 25, 
it was voted to continue and press the suits to recover the com- 
pany’s money which was wasted in Florida speculations and 
put into Florida railroads by the Littlefield-Swepson manage- 
ment. A full statement as to the Florida litigation was ordered 
to be prepared. 


West Wisconsin. 

In the United States Circuit Court at Madison, Wis., recently 
a bill for the foreclosure of the mortgages on this road was 
filed by the trustees. 


Youngstown & Oonnotton Valley. 

A company by this name has been organized to build a rail- 
road from Youngstown, O., southwest to Bowerstown in the 
Connotton Valley coal region, a distance of about 60 miles. The 
capital stock is fixed at $1,000,000. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


United States Rolling Stock Company. 

The report of this company for the year ending Dec. 31, 1876, 
gives no statement of the present amount or condition of 
equipment owned. The general balance sheet is as follows : 
Capital stock...... $5,000,000 00 












Reserve, 1873, 1874 and 1875...............++- 1,471,554 39 
Sundry accounts, dividends unpaid, etc 45,305 42 
Chicago property (mortgage, $60,000; notes, $48,035 07). 108,035 07 
DN oo chip cbcikebincite oa. cde doses ciienedericcoses 5,950 00 
INCOME ACCOUNL....- 06 eeeeeseeeeees Senvecsecéooeces 320,391 39 

PE ge TER a, RG aT Ci ga $6,951,236 27 


$5,013,955 71 
196,263 58 


Construction, cost of stock 
Chicago and Urbana property and offices. ... 





Sundry accounts...........eeeeeeeeeeee + 136,394 55 
Balances due from lessees. -- 1,207,075 31 
Cash and cash assets........seceeeeeseeeees 397,546 82 





6,951,236 27 
The income account is as follows: 











ee ons hadanskneShSSss Canhas aiseies¢édccece $518,491 80 
Mileage.......+-++ 5+ 36,775 30 
TmtePest. oc cccces ccccccccccccscesccce 17,676 22 
Total...... $572,943 32 
Repairs not paid by lessees.......... $35,025 41 
Freight account......-eceecessceeessecee cone 306 
Legal expenses, taxes and insurance.... 20,395 42 
General CXPCNSEB......eeereceerecseccccseseee 77,964 95 
" — 142,691 93 
Balance, net income for the year.............. endene $430,251 39 


Out of the surplus, dividends amounting to 4% per cent. were 
paid. The rentals received showed an increase over 1875 of 
$81,046.70, or 18.5 per cent., which was due to an increase in 
rates, to more steady employment of cars and the temporary 
leasing of some locomotives. A majority of the locomotives are 
unemployed and that equipment has been on the whole un- 
profitable. The tendency of the business is to increase the 
number and decrease the amount of leases, thus dividing the 
business and decreasing the risk. : 

The report says: “The lease to the Receiver of the Atlantic 
& Great Western Railroad has been renewed on satisfactory 
terms, giving us the option of gradually withdrawing the 
greater portion of the equipment, should we desire to place the 
same elsewhere for the purpose of still further distributing our 
risks. The payments = the Receiver have of late become 
more punctual, and our holding of his certificates has increased 
during the last six months by only $33,000. In other quarters 
there 1s still some delay in making collections, but no longer 
the same cause for anxiety that prevailed during the previous 
two years. : 

“The litigation against the Atlantic & Great Western Rail- 
road Company for the recognition of our large claims for rental 
accrued pnor to the appointment of the Receiver still con- 
tinues. Our appeal from the first decision of the jury has been 
also decided against us. But the second decision has not 
shaken our conviction of the inadequacy of the defence set up 
against our claim, nor our confidence in the ultimate result. 
The long delay in adjusting this claim, and the growing ex- 
pense attending its prosecution in its various ramifications, is 
to be regretted. But it should be remembered that failure or 
success 1n no wise affects ~ current business of the company, 
or the integrity of its capital. 

“The ab hy Tshene have throughout the year proved a 
growing source of profit by reason of increased efficiency and 
economy of repairs and storage. Without them the change 
gradually being operated in the nature of your business could 
not have been carried on. No railroad or other corporation in 
the country to-day possesses similar facilities. The great sheds 
now completed give nearly a mile anda quarter of sheltered 
and enclosed track, for work or storage in all weathers. : 

*¢ Previous reports have called the attention of the proprie- 
tary to the inevitable necessity of soon providing additional 
manufacturing and storing facilities further West. During the 
last summer an opportunity was offered to acquire at an ex- 
tremely low rate one of the best and most complete car shops 
in the country, eligibly situated in the city of Chicago, where a 
ras part of our business has for some time past been concen- 
trating. 

os By prompt and decided action this company was enabled 
to purchase the entire freehold establishment, nearly fourteen 
acres of ground, with extensive water front, shops, buildings 
and machinery, completely equipped and in working order, for 
$107,500, being greatly less than one-half its original cost, and 
also much less than the lowest estimate of present value, as 
given by disinterested experts. The property was purchased 
substantially by assuming the then existing liens 9 it for 
the sum ae Se | Of these $30,000 m&tured during the spring 
of 1877, and will be readily provided for out of our reserve ; 
$17,500 mature in October, 1878. The balance of $60,000 con- 
sists of a long mortgage, which can, however, probably be _ 
off at any time to suit the convenience of the company. These 
items explain the corresponding items of ‘‘ Liabilities” on the 
anneued belante sheet. The company has steadfastly adhered 
to its former policy of contracting no obligations, and has no 
other indebtedness save current balances for supplies, etc. 

“The expenditure for buildings and tracks at Urbana now 
somewhat exceeds $51,000. Some additional tracks, and the 
necessary Office room, have aiso been poet at Chicago, the 
detailed accounts for which have not yet reached me, The 
total cost is, however, included in the item of $127,085.36, which 





represents the present cost of the Chicago works, with all sup- 
plies on hand therein, as given in the balance sheet. 

‘For the first time in the history of the company it is now in 
& position to properly transact its business. eady we have 
been enabled to our own work in changing 154 box cars, six 
baggage cars, and three passenger cars from the six-feet 
gauge to the standard (4 ft. 9 in.) gauge of the country. An 
unu8ually large proportion of our equipment has passed 
through our tant during the present year. owing to the nu- 
merous changes in lessees, and whatever has come into our 
yards and shops has been thoroughly refitted and rebuilt, and 
gone into service in a condition equal to new. A fair amount 
of entirely new work has also been undertaken, but none has as 
yet approached sufficiently near to completion to alter the 
figures of the existing construction account. The company 
only took possession of the Chicago shops Oct. 13.” 

A later statement gives the income account for the six 
months ending June 30, 1877, as follows : 





PPNUNINS 0.2 n,0d08 Sands csiseocnesddcagas mete ctien bites Isasksin's $181,722 

DNs v5 oc coshas ud ebnk.onnds cpmmiael Gamma meaba 101,246 

Exch cndachacaunc ccbesenkaas ave Lankereseaeeaknaees 11,809 

MC cadsude 5: cbavtctssindeenseviddcdde) obs dibeatest $294,777 
Repairs not paid by lessees.............. ceeeseceeee «$31,409 
ON WINNS coos aa.06n cc bics cues d pa ciasenm Kapaa 660 
SI 8 is cnk choise endiicedeal a0 waebebeswdle 1,776 
IEE BOs 65 s.cgnccdaneedscnstanaewssetniase 13,195 
ER en dvicchs cibuachiackea: map ceeebewiaa 40,365 

— 87,405 

To ” REPTCT TR TT rer eee rere. $207,372 


A dividend of 2 per cent., gold, has been declared for the 
half-year. 


Central Pacific. 


The report of this company for the calendar year 1876 shows 
that the lines owned and worked at the close of the year were 














as follows: 

Owned : Miles. 
Main Line, San Francisco to Ogden, Uta..............2+++- 883.23 
Oregon Division, Roseville, Cal., to Redding...... . 151.45 
Visalia Division, Lathrop to Goshen........... ; 146.30 
Oakland and Alameda branches............ .....- 15.36 
San Jose Branch, Niles to San Jose............cecccccecceess 17.54 

TOM COMA. cic cusicdhosdstssetisinssnbecsdecésdicscs 1,213.88 

Leased: 

Southern Pacific, Goshen to Los Angeles............ 241.60 
= . Lo- Angeles to Indio.............. 129.50 
e * Los Angeles to Wilmington........ 22.80 

Los Angeles & San Diego, Florence to Anaheim....... 20.70 

Northera R. R. and Berkeley Branch, West Oakland 

CR UNNOD sivateniens.ocoas . «zabncateseesnseseseane 5.28 
Amador Branch, Galt to Iome........26 secccceccceces 27.20 

446.58 
Total worked at close Of year.... ..c...0. secccesceses 1,660.46 


Sidings on line owned, 164.57 miles, a net increase of 11.71 
miles during the year. The line owned was increased by the 
building of 0.71 miles on the Alameda Branch; the liue leased 
by the Amador Branch, the West Oakland-Berkeley Branch, 
the Los Angeles & San Diego road and by the Southern Pacific 
from last year’s terminus at Caliente to Los Angeles and Indio 
and the Wilmington Branch, 350.88 miles in all. These addi- 
tions were made at various times during the year, making the 
average mileage for the year 1,424 miles, against 1,309 in 1875. 
The equipment for these lines is as follows: Owned, 278 en- 
gines; 115 first-class passenger, 72 second-class passenger, 41 
sleeping, 22 mail and express and 27 baggage cars; 2,548 box, 
2 powder, 7 oil-tank, 1,462 flat and 65 caboose cars; 2 officers’, 
1 pay, 6 derrick, 1 tool, 1 track laying, 37 water, and 110 dum 
cars, 9 snow-plows, 220 hand and 200 section cars. Lease 
from Southern Pacific, 19 engines; 11 first and 3 second-class 
passenger, 4 baggage mail and express cars; 208 box and 187 
flat cars; 65 hand and 25 section cars. 

The company also owns a considerable fleet of boats, con- 
sisting of 9 ferry-steamers, 15 river steamers and 13 barges, 
and it leases from the Southern Pacific 2 tugs and 12 barges 
used at Wilmington, the port of Los Angeles. 

Besides the road and its appendages the company owns a 
land grant originally of 11,722,400 acres, of which only 438,742 
acres have been sold, leaving over 11,000,000 acres. ‘The sales 
from this grant during 1876 were 36,504 acres for $275,400.75, 
about $7.54 per acre. bp to the close of the year $1,215.330.79 
had been paid to the trustees under the land trust mortgage; 
at its close there was outstanding on land contracts $831,336.31 
in coin. 

The balance sheet (condensed) at the close of the year was 
as follows; 


Capital stock ($44,712 per mile owned) $54.275,500 00 








Funded debt ($45,686 per mile)............cceccccccecs 55,457,000 00 
Government subsidy bonds ($23,030 per mile)......... 27,855,680 00 
Land trust and land balances 731,895 13 
MUOGRRINOE GOONER. 600 soos cbc KHicec0nceccesévacece 5,700 00 
BROMMOGRL TURE occ cc cccsccsscccccsccsscccccce 59,631 35 


Balance of accounts... 


1,015,068 24 
Profit and loss, balance ‘ 







Total ($123,296 per mile) $149,666,063 99 


Construction 


$133,048,315 39 


EURO, «oc cc cccccccescassctcccseese 7,494,209 48 
BR SN Dirdedenstccccce ccteceseesacece 1,135,989 67 
Shops and machinery................+: 1,607,412 61 


135,799 95 


$143,421,727 10 


Furniture for offices, etc 


Total road ($118,151 per mile) 





Sacramento River steamers..... 750,231 37 
ee ere 2,325,477 81 
IE cacaknassschecsedecaaeeann 2,368,309 71 
Pac danbiceeneddsbccecdacebeesoceanchs 800,318 U0 


149,666,063 99 
The stock and Government subsidy bonds remain un- 
changed, but the company’s funded debt was increased by 











$57,000 during the year. 
The locomotive mileage for the year was as follows: 

1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
OROMOOR 15 6.06 6.0006 véesecces 1,570,435 1,386,281 Inc..185,154 13.4 
BrGIhE ..ccccccescccccvccce 3,359,107 3,218,324 Inc..i40,783 44 
Miscellaneous. .........+.+. 556,238 366,596 Inc..189,642 51.7 
Switching .......eeeeeseeee 710,474 705,829 Inc.. 4,645 0.7 
DOOR ccc cdennsessisces 6,196,254 5,676,030 Inc..520,224 9.2 
Av. cost per mile for repairs. 8.03 cts. 8.25cts. Dec..0.22cts. 2.7 
Av. cost per mile for oper’g.27.72 “ 28.74 “* Dec..1.0? “ 3.5 
EE ry 35.75 * 36.99 ** Dec. .1.24 * 3.4 


The mileage of different classes of cars and the 


} : average cost 
per mile for repairs of each class were: 





——— Mileage. ———, -—Cost of repairs.— 
1876. 1875. 1876. 1875. 
Sleeping cars ............ 1,926,878 1,597,940 2.87 cts. 3.93 cts. 
Passenger Cars........... 4,010,134 3,491,675 2.30 * 2.77 “* 
Baggage, mail and ex- 

SD Tn nok oeacennts 2,98u,696 2,736,341 138 * lag 
Emigrant cars........... 2,542,677 2,652,830 1.27 « 1.56 “ 
Officers’ cars ............ 47,293 51,858 1.28 “ 3.82 “ 
Freight cars............. 963,096 34,060,314 0.87 “ 0.84 “ 
Foreign cars ............ 6,128,796 11,977,716 0.42 “ 0.39 « 

Meteaa css cncdccv ssid 61,599,570 66,568,674 1.03 cts. 1.00 ct. 


The increased mileage of passenger cars is due chiefly to the 
greater length of road worked, but the decrease in foreign car 
mileage and ey oe increase in that of the company’s 





cars are notable. entral Pacific cars on forei roads made 
7,478,888 miles in 1876, and 6,386,701 miles in 187 b 








The passenger and freight statistics for the year were as 
follows : 
1876. 1875. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Passengers, through rail.. 98,420 105,341 Dec. 6,921 6.6 
= local rail... .. 691,282 573,662 Inc. 117,720 20.5 
- eee 4,982,957 4,083,411 Inc. 899,546 22.0 
| Fe een 5,772,659 4,762,314 Inc. 1,010,345 21.2 
Passenger mileage........17%,602,504 168,347,800 Inc. 4,254,704 2.5 
Av. receipt per pass. per 
__. =e 3.24 cts. 3.27 cts. Dec. 0.03 ct. 0.9 
Tons freight carried, rev. 1,114.085 923,783 Inc. 190,302 20.6 
- g ** com’ y’s. 329,001 260,348 Inc. 68,653 26.4 
OR + sv ccwedss 1,443,086 1,184,131 Inc. 258,955 21.9 
Tonnage mileage........ 363,513,363 316,593,696 Inc. 46,919,667 14.8 
Av. receipt per ton per 
MENG 05 equine asewes sone 2.96 cts. 3.65 cts. Dec. 6.69 ct. 18.9 


The average haul on company’s freight in 1876 was 161 miles, 
on revenue freight 278.8 miles. The itcrease in locai freight 
tonnage was 23.4, in through freight, 8.6 per cent.; local freight 
was 83 per cent. ot the revenue tonnage. ‘The grain traffic of 
the two years compares as follows : 


1876. 1875. Increase. P.c. 

Grain, eR ee 165,507 103,559 61,948 59.8 
Earnings in coin..... .... $565,113 83 $347,041 42 $218,072 41 62.8 
The number of Deg is increased and the journey 
shortened by including the ferry passengers between Oakland 


and San Francisco. The average passenger journey last year 
was only 29.90 miles, but if we estimate the ferry passengers at 
four miles each and deduct their mileage, we have for the rest 
an average journey of 193.33 miles. 

The earnings of the road for the year were as follows, coin 
receipts being reduced to currency at an average premium of 
11.3 per cent.: 




















1876. 1875. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Freight...... $10,773,618 34 $9,938,303 58 Inc.. $835,314 76 8.4 
Passengers... 5,908,821 58 5,897,942 14 Inc.. 10,879 44 0.2 
Express...... 266,805 73 252,073 29 Inc.. 14,7382 44 5.8 
Gesbesntsce 250,638 34 242,141 70 Inc... 8,496 64 3.5 
Miscellaneous 335,614 64 177,138 25 Inc.. 158,476 39 89.5 
Sleeping cars. 210,332 81 187,798 39 Inc.. 22,534 42 12.0 
Telegraph.... 156,874 66 155,218 03 Inc.. 656 63 1.1 
Rentals ...... 63,693 91 53,407 77 Inc. 10,286 14 19.3 
Baggage ..... 77,418 28 62,809 85 Inc.. 14,608 43 233 
Mileage...... 103,126 08 54,182 79 Inc.. 48,943 29 90.3 
Total ..$18,146,944 37 $17,021,015 79 Inc ..$1,125,928 58 6.6 
Superintend- 

eNCe........ 61,983 37 61,837 83 Inc.. 145 54 02 
Station  ser- 

a 659,030 66 484,949 20 Inc.. 174,081 46 36.9 
Tel’graph ser- 

WEG creas ce 201,402 57 198,581 78 Inc.. 2,820 79 1.4 
Train service. 546,009 44 530,668 50 Inc.. 15,340 94 2.9 
Sleeping car 

service..... 31,683 24 29,000 12 Inc.. 2,683 12 9.3 
Ferry service. 392,000 37 229,957 84 Inc.. 162,042 53 70.5 
Locom otive 

service..... 1,943,545 71 1,900,864 44 Inc.. 42,681 27 2.3 
Snow service. ee ”—ti(“(“‘t‘“ KR Inc.. 150,969 95 ... 
Repairs of 

track ...... 1,982,498 05 1,504,666 27 Inc.. 477,831 78 31.8 
Repairs of 

snow-sheds 72,805 04 37,562 79 Inc.. 35,242 25 93.7 
Repairs of 

bridges.... 64,640 97 50,995 94 Inc.. 13,645 03 26.8 
Repairs of 

buildings. . 70,454 91 65,780 93 Inc.. 4,673 98 7.1 
Repairs of 

docks...... 29,849 71 42,649 71 Dec.. 12,800 00 30.0 
Repairs of 

engines.... 553,341 80 538,331 43 Inc .. 15,010 37 2.8 
Repairs of 

GRID acie ce. 715,316 67 653,358 96 Inc.. 61,957 71 9.5 
Leased rail- 

roads....... 724,403 75 467,536 17 Inc.. 256,867 58 64.9 
Office expe’s. 202,412 77 187,033 13 Inc.. 15,379 64 8.2 
Station’y and 

printing.... 45,366 22 44,647 96 Inc.. 718 26 «(1.6 
Advertising. . 14,693 46 15,986 73 Dec.. 1,298 27 8.1 
Lossand dam- 

age (freight) 27,389 05 21,014 12 Inc.. 6,374 93 30.4 
Damage (per- 

sons)....... 25,772 87 57,187 17 Dec.. 31,364 30 54.9 
Miscellaneous 56,149 93 32,056 50 Inc.. 24,093 43 75.1 
WRG vracase 55,734 83 57,496 75 Dec.. 1,761 92 3.1 
Insura’ce and 

loss by fire. 48,988 89 54,027 87 Dec.. 5038 98 9.3 
Lighterage. .. A AY Inc .. 18,656 48... 
Mileage...... 36,974 24 77,445 52 Dec.. 40,471 28 52.3 
Wharf service ...... ... 44,356 77 Dec.. 44,356 77 100.0 

Total .... $8,732,074 90 $7,417,944 43 Inc ..$1,314,130 47 17.7 
Net earnings. $9,414,869 47 $9,603,071 36 Dec.. $188,201 89 2.0 
Gross earni’s 

per mile... 12,743 64 13,093 00 Dec.. 349 360 2.7 
Net earnings 

per mile 6,611 57 7,387 OV Dec.. 775 43 10.5 
Per cent. o 

expenses... 48.11 43.58 Inc.. 4.53 10.4 


There was an increase in nearly all items of expenses, the 
most notable being in repairs of track and station service. 

The profit and loss statement for the year is as follows, the 
net earnings there given being partly in coin and partly in 
currency. 


RN, OUD Rj DONO s kenide sc ncdecte\ccoccdccdeedvecseed $10,305,953 00 
Net earnings..... Cb bee wonwetsecsetes¥endsaessecwessaSe 9,137,004 73 
PROS CM GOING SOIR. oo 6.0.0. o.60bbe cds-carvcciocedsse 176,214 35 
River steamers and barges...... .......cccccecccsecece 79,916 39 

pdb sib dsed tdeeded etvombednoss bjnpaeebsbien side $19,699,088 47 


$3,395,468 12 








° 340,508 72 
General and Miscellaneous expenses .... 469,327 74 
AGEN CIID on ccccccsccesicccesccccce 193,758 59 
CPGne GEGEN cccne benscsccoscccoees 21,867 78 
Discount on currency receipts .......... 670,528 25 
Dividends Nos. 5 and 6.............. ¢e+ 4,342,040 00 
meciocreins 9,433,499 20 
renee Bam. Bi, Bi oso e tonianscens déntacdatasben $10,265,589 27 


The balance was reduced by $40,363.73 during the year. 

The Chief Engineer’s report notes the relaying ot 93+, miles 
of track with steel rails ; 369,518 new ties were laid during the 
year. Some additions to snow-sheds were made and heavy 
walls built at several points exposed to snow slides. The wor 
of reducing the grades on the Oregon Division has been com- 
pao except at the Yuba Bridge. About 3,932 feet of trestle 

ave been filled in, or the line so changed as to avoid them. 

The measurement of the line made by the Government en- 
gineers made the line from Sacramento to the eastern terminal 
point 0.34 mile more than the distance by the company’s sur- 
veys. 

Additions to equipment during the year were 25 engines ; 10 
sleeping and 7 postal cars ; 426 box, 7 flat and one caboose car; 
4 derrick cars and 1 snow-plow. 

A supplementary statement gives the earnings and expenses 
for the six months ending June 380 as follows : 


1877. 1876. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Gross earnings. . $7,460,642 73 $7,474,428 28 Dec.. $13,785 55 0.2 
ixpenses........ 4,005,933 10 3,456,721 62 Inc.. 549,211 48 159 


$3,454,709 63 $4,017,706 66 Dec. 
53.69 








Net earnings - $562,997 03 14.0 
Per cent. of exps. 46.25 Imc.. 7.44 16.1 
The earnings for both years, as given, were about 55 per 
cent in coin and 45 per cent. in currency @ the expenses chiefly 





in coin, 













